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We sincerely trust that the beloved readers of our College Maga 
will be neither astonished nor alarmed at the imposing title wherewith 
we have dared to decorate this article. We have been thus bold— 
Tva uy avev xepadigs 6 Acyog wépiin—in order that, whatever might be the 
character of its inferior members, our essay might not be compelled to 
wander to and fro without at least a dignified and worthy head—thus 
venturing to borrow from the splendor of our theme a portion of that 
brilliance which our desultory thoughts cannot in and of themselves 
avail reach. We purpose, however, to venture on no keen and cut- 
ting criticism, having too painful an experience both of the dulness of 
our weapons, and of the unskillfulness of the hand which fain would 
use them. We shall endeavor rather to set forth, as well as may be, 
the few rambling thoughts which have wandered through our mind, 
while occupied in perusing the valuable volumes to which allusion has 
been already made. 

That the past few years have witnessed an unusual dearth on this 
continent so far as literature, and particularly poetry, is concerned, all 
true lovers of the Muses will be willing to admit. Out of the darkness 
which has enshrouded us, scarcely a single luminary has arisen to 
dispel the gloom and silence into which we have so pitifully fallen. 
From time to time a meteoric ray has seemed to shoot across the waves 


* The Poetical Works of James Haskins, A. B., M. B., Trin. Coll., Dublin. Edit- 
ed by Henry Barowin, A. M. of Osgoode Hall, U. C., Barrister at Law. 12mo. 
Hartford, 1848. 

Ma-ka-tai-me-ehe-kia-kiak ; or, Black-Hawk, and Scenes in the Weat. A Na- 
tional Poem: in six cantos. Embracing an account of the life and exploits of this 
celebrated Chieftain; the Black-Hawk war; a legend of the Illinois Tribe of Indians, 
showing the manner iu which they became extinct; a succinet description of the 
Wisconsin and Lake Superior countries, and their rich minerals ; the massacre of 
Chicago, aud other deeply interesting scenes in the West. By a Wesrean Tovair. 
12mo. New York, 1848. 
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of the Atlantic, touching and gilding their already whitened crests, 
only however to die away, and render still more profound the night 
which has been upon us. Our national muse has long been silent. 
Those harps which once resounded with the glad pwans of liberty and 
joy and peace, have long been hanging on the drooping willows by our 
river banks, and vibrating only at the tremulous touch of the light 
winds that play upon the gliding waters. | 

In such an hour of darkness has that most brilliant of the literary 
constellations, Gemini, streaming through the parted clouds, and pour- 
ing down a flood of starlight, burst upon our astonished vision. ‘I'wo 
bright stars, nearly co-equal in magnitude, have suddenly and simulta- 
neously appeared in the northern hemisphere, throwing an unwonted 
lustre over our literary heavens, and hiding the paler rays of other 
stars in their steady and unclouded brilliance. At their appearance, 
astonishment filled every mind, Literary astronomers had not hitherto 
observed them. ‘The savans of the age clustered together in excited 
groups, and passed the time in numberless discussions. Leverier and 
Neptune were forgotten—in the drawing-room, the boudoir, the studio, 
and the conversazione, the new literary constellation became the uni- 
versal theme of study and of admiration. 

[t cannot therefore be other than expected by our College readers, 
that a Magazine holding so important and influential a sphere in the 
literary world as ours, should also pay a passing tribute to these brill- 
iant luminaries. And the performance of this duty is rendered at once 
more necessary and more appropriate by the fact that our Alma Mater 
has of late been honored by a visit, either in person or by deputy, from 
both of these illustrious individuals. We are, however, both unable 
and unwilling to enter upon any philosophic inquiries respecting them. 
Their latitude and longitude, their magnitude and distance, their light, 
their orbits, and their periodic times, are subjects too abstruse to be 
profitably discussed in the columns of our Magazine. All these inter- 
ones and important themes we leave to others more experienced than 
ourselves in such investigations.* We purpose merely to give a brief 
account of the visit wherewith we were lately Penton | and to take as 
brief as possible a view of the memorials which these twin Tynda- 
ride have left us of their friendship and their fame ; and in the pres- 
entation of this merely telescopic view, we trust that we may have at 
once the attention and the sympathy of our readers. 

It is nearly a twelvemonth since the members of one of our litera- 
ry societies were astonished by the entrance into their assemblage of 
a stout and stumpy individual, not counted in their Jist of members. 
His rough, round face, out of the centre of which two little eyes were 


* We cannot, however, forbear quoting the philosophic language of Professor Olm- 
ated of this College, whose profound remarks upon this subject have elicited universal 
admiration. Ina a dissertation on this point, he says: “ The brilliant constellation, 
Gemini, contains two very bright stare, Castor and Pollux, five degrees asunder. 
Castor, the northern, (alluding, we suppose, to the Canadian home of the illustrious 
Heskins,) is of the firet, and Pollux of the second magnitude.” 
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dimly peering, was lined by bunches of bristly hair and bristlier whisk- 
ers, which bore a striking resemblance to the hedge-fence sprouting 
round a country garden patch. His well-worn habiliments and yel- 
lowish cowhides indicated an intimate acquaintance with all varieties 
of storm and travel. In one hand he bore a small portfolio—in the 
other, a blue umbrella and a hat. Such, and none other, was the tout 
ensemble of the old, tried, and unflinching friend of the illustrious Has- 
kins, whose Poetical Works we have undertaken to examine. Upon 
the entrance of this individual the accomplished President of the socie- 
ty arose, and in fitting terms announced his presence. ‘Thereupon the 
gentleman favored the assembly, for the space of half an hour, with 
selected extracts from the aforementioned Poetical Works, at that time 
unpublished—for which subscriptions were respectfully solicited—and 
soon after he retired amid loud applause. 

\ few months afterwards the long-expected volume appeared, ac- 
companied by the identical individual aforesaid, as natural as ever. 
After a few days, however, spent in distributing copies to those who 
had been persuaded to subscribe during his former visit, the agent of 
our Castor took his final departure, and we were delighted by his 
presence, alas' no more. 

Scarcely had the tumult into which we had been thrown, subsided 
into the usual calm of college life, when suddenly the quiet denizens 
of Yale were again agitated by the unforeseen appearance of the second 
star in this wonderful constellation, the veritable Pollux. This time 


we saw no representative, no deputy, no friend—our eager vision be- 
held, not indeed as those who 


“ Saw, but blasted with excess of light, 
Closed their eyes in endless night,” 


but rather with astonishment and joy, a living, actual Poet! How 
often has busy fancy pictured to our vision the inspired Milton, the 
melancholy Byron, the delicate Keats! How often have we longed 
to look upon their glowing countenances, and to drink in the rich music 
of their thrilling tones! What lively thoughts cluster in the warm 
depths of our imagination around the very name of Poet! And here 
were we to be blessed with a living, present actuality, the bright em- 
bodiment of all our dreams ! 

We must confess, however, that our ideal anticipations were hardly 
realized. Our hopes, fancies, dreams, pictures, were all ruthlessly 
crushed to the earth, in the presence of our visitor. The distinguished 
Pollux answered fully to the description, given by the inimitable Burns, 
of the bonny wife of Willie Wastle, the weaver, who dwelt at Linkum- 
doddie, on the Tweed: 


** She has an e’e, she has but ane, 
The cat has twa the very color ; 
Five rusty teeth, forbye a stump, 
A clapper-tongue wad deave a miller. 
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She's bow-hough'd, she's hein-shinn'd, 

Ae limpin' leg, @ hand-breed shorter ; 
She's twisted right, she's twisted left, 

To balance fair in ilka quarter: 
She has a hump upon her breast, 

The twin o' that upon her shouther ; 
Sic a wife a» Willie had, 

I wad na gie a button for her!” 


Our personal acquaintance with this illustrious guest may not be 
wholly devoid of interest to many of our readers. Some waggish 
friend had wickedly given him the exciting information that we, being 
withal an Editor of the College Maga, were a diligent and ardent culti- 
vator of the fine arts, and in particular of poetry. Thereupon our 
Pollux came in haste vi et armis to our sanctum, determined to form 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, with one who, like himself, was 
an assiduous though humble devotee of the sometimes favoring and 
sometimes wayward Muses. After one or two unavailing interviews 
with our prosaic chum, he finally laid stout siege to ourselves, inform- 
ing us that we had been the theme of much laudation among our fellow 
students, as a successful cultivator of poetry, and consequently as one 
likely to purchase his newly-published Poem, with a glance at which 
he graciously favored us. Putting on a melancholy countenance, we 
admitted the soft impeachment, and confessed our amorous propensity 
for belles-lettres, meanwhile venturing to present the awfully diminish- 
ed state of our pecuniary concerns as a sufficient excuse against pur- 
chasing the volume, but professing nevertheless our firm conviction 
that an attentive perusal of its pages would be attended by a highly 
beneficial effect upon our poetical and sensitive nature. We regretted 
exceedingly the sad necessity which thus constrained us to limit our 
desires by our scanty means, and trusted that the time would speedily 
come when our library shelves would be stocked with the noblest pro- 
ductions of this and other ages. Thereupon, after a brief but interest- 
ing conversation, our Pollux arose, and vanished from our sight. 

We might - linger with delight among the many pleasant reminis- 
cences which come flashing into our mind in connection with this 
brace of illustrious individuals. And we fear that many of our readers 
will be loth to pardon us for drawing them away from such a store of 
interesting and delightful recollections. But duty, with uplifted finger 
and warning voice, impels us reluctantly onward from the first to the 
second portion of our toil—from the authors to their works. And here 
we shall merely make a few random selections, and point out a few 
important errors, which our poetical abilities will greatly aid us in 
doing ; and then hand these remarkable volumes over to our expect- 
ing readers. 

The book of Pollux professes to be a detailed account of the travels 
of the author through the North Western States and Territories, in- 
termingled with the story of the life and death of the illustrious Indian 
chief, Black-Hawk. In his own graphic language, “ ‘This comprehen- 
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sive treatise portrays things as they were in the early settlement of 
Wisconsin and Northern Illinois, when civilization first dawned upon 
the beautiful forests and prairies, and the cultivation of the lururious 
soil commenced ; and shows this country’s natural and abundant re- 
sources. * * * The account given of the genealogy of Black- 
Hawk, a description of the war in which he acted so conspicuous a 
part, together with his whole history, will be found interesting.”* 
The latter portion of this theme we cannot too much admire, but we 
very much doubt the propriety of making mere travels and visits the 
subject of a Poem. Poetry, in our opinion, deals not so much in re- 
alities as fancies. Real life is not its entire nor its chief sphere. The 
Ideal, as it comes flooding up from the depths of his soul, forms the 
true reality of the Poet. He lives in dreams, and not in actions. 
His journeyings are ideal flights through gorgeous, airy realms—not 
matter-of-fact expeditions over sea and land. ‘The countries he visits 
are far more beautiful than 
























































* Prairies in the west, 
With fruitfal soil and genial climate blest.” 


It seems clear to us that on this point friend Pollux has committed 
the not unfrequent error of selecting a theme mal-a-propos. However, 
on this head, de gustibus non est disputandum—especially among poets 
—and we pass on to consider the introductory invocation of this new 
Epic. We fearlessly place it by the side of those of Homer and 
Virgil. We quote merely a fragment : 


























** Americans! magnanimous of soul ! 

With hearts as warm, as generous and as free 
As that pure atmosphere in which ye breathe ; 
Come, listen, while I sing of one poor man, 
The self-taught hero, aboriginal, 

Of the Indian race his genealogy — 
Illustrious, 80 deserving of renown, 

And causes which impelled him to the war ; 
His mighty deeds, his perils, dangers, labore, 
Endured time-long for his loved people's sake. 
With phraseology and lofty thought sublime, 

Fit for the theme, may heavenly powers inspire me!” 






































Let us contrast with this exalted strain the commencing passage of 
the Odyssey, using, for the sake of being intelligible to such as may 
be unacquainted with the original, the valuable translation of Pope : 











“* The Man, for wisdom’s various arts renowned, 
Long exercised in wars, O Muse! resound. 

Who, when his arms had wrought the destined fall 
Of sacred Troy, and razed her heaven-built wall, 











* Our limits will not suffer us to make farther quotations from this unique cnd funny 
preface. ‘To those who will take the trouble of perusing it, we promise a rare treat iv 
the line of style and grammar. Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
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Wandering from clime to clime, observant strayed, 
Their manners noted and their states surveyed. 

On stormy seas unnumbered toils he bore, 

Safe with his friends to gain his natal shore.” 


Let us also notice in passing the commencing lines of the ’nead, 
being careful meanwhile to notice the various points of resemblance 
between them and those of the illustrious Pollux : 


« Arma virumque cano, ‘Troj@ qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugue, Lavinaque venit 
Litora ; multum ille et terria jactatua et alto, 
Vi Superim, seve memorem Junonis ob iram. 
Multa quoque et bello passus, * * * * 
Muea, mihi causas memora : quo numine lweo, 
Quidve dolens regina Dedm tot volvere casus 
Insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores, 
Impulerit.” 


That there is a striking similarity between these different passages, 
no one can fail to notice. We regard it, however, as one of those re- 
markable coincidences which mark the actions of really great men, 
under every variety of time and place. If any impious critic should 
venture to suggest any other explanation, we scorn his base insinua- 
tions. Credat Judeus Apella, non ego! We confess, moreover, that 
we think the introduction of our modern Homer far superior in taste to 
that of either the Grecian or the Roman bard. ‘The flattering address 
to the American public, omitted by his rivals, contains a hidden com- 
pliment unsurpassed in the annals of literature, except by the delicate 
allusions of Horace in his Macenasia. Yet we cannot but wonder 
that the capricious Muses did not take affront at once, at such a mani- 
fest want of true poetic devotion on the part of our author ; and indeed 
we think that several passages in his poem may be pointed out in which 
they seem to have rendered him only unwilling aid—such as, for in- 
stance, the following relating to the mineral region of Wisconsin : 

** Quartz, amethystine, common, radiated, 
Cornelion, chalcedony, amianthus, 
Jasper, calcareous spar, and copper, native ; 
Black, pyritous, with all its carbonates ; 
Ferruginous, lead, iron, manganese, 
And native silver, safely stowed away. 
Conglomerate rock, the mixed, and sandstone red, 
Contain like minerals with silicious zinc. 
The mineral veins these rocks traversing through, 
And what relation they to each do bear, 
Require attention, to distinguish well— 
The choicest from the spurious kind to judge.” 

Several other passages of the same character might be quoted, but 
we trust that this perspicuous and able geological dissertation will 
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be amply sufficient to satisfy our readers. We wish, however, to cast 


no slur upon the poetic abilities of our distinguished friend—we be- 
lieve him capable of higher flights than these. 





* Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
Veram operi lougo fas est obrepere somaum.”’ 


We have already spoken in bigh terms of the invocation which 
commences the poem of Pollux. ‘There is, however, in the volume 
ascribed to Castor, the other of the twin T'yndaride, a still loftier 
strain, surpassing even that to which we have just alluded. ‘The fol- 
lowing 18 a portion of it: 


“Oh! for a wing above the condor's flight, 
To waft my soul toward Heaven ; e’en where the strain 
Of songs angelic echoes from the height, 
And hands of seraphim their harps contain ; 
Then would I sing! 


Though somewhat more beautiful, this invocation reminds us strongly 
of those quaint lines of Horace, beginning, 


“ Non usitata, non tenui ferar 
Penna biformis per liquidum wthera 
Vates ; neque in terris morabor 
Longius.” 


The poem entitled “The Cross,” from which the foregoing extract 
has been taken, abounds in powerful and thrilling passages. [t 1s one 
tremendous conglomeration of heaven and hell, life and death, saints 
aud devils, brimstone, fires, glories, thunders, lightnings, blisses, sor- 
rows, and tempests. Lucifer, in particular—a personage towards 
whom our author seems more hostile than the major portion of humani- 
ty appear to be—is perfectly overwhelmed by the torrent of epithets 
and invectives which the irascible Castor pours upon him. Our pre- 
scribed limits fortunately save us the painful task of selecting from the 
chaotic mass any particular passage in illustration of our meaning. 

The volume of Castor is not, like that of Pollux, a single poem, but 
contains a great variety of matter, partly more or less religious, partly 
philosophical, and partly jocular. Of the religious portion of the work, 
we can say nothing except that in many parts it is rather dull and 
common-place, and in some quite beautiful. By some strange freak 
of taste, however, the author has adapted many of his religious hymns 
to tunes not particularly associated in the minds of common men 
with religious or devotional states of mind—such as, for instance, 
“ Life let us Cherish,” “* Come over the Sea,” “I'd be a Butterfly,” 
“Aileen Aroon,” “ Believe Me,” “ Logie O'’Buchan,” “ Oft in the 
stilly Night,” “ Harp of Tara,” and, mirabile dictu, “ The Bay of Bis- 
cay,O!” In such performances as these we can neither appreciate 
hor praise the taste of the distinguished Castor. We deem them a 
decided imperfection in the work, and venture to suggest to the editor 
the propriety of omitting them in ensuing editions. 
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In the “ Songs of Solitude” there are several very pretty pieces, 
marked by considerable pathos and harmony, and well worth perusal ; 
there are many others, however, with which we are less pleased. 
They are written on every variety of themes, from “ Death,” “ Pesti- 
lence,” and “ Winter,” down to the tamest common-places of our vil- 
lage rhymsters. Among them is one on “ Night,” a part of which we 
venture to quote, meanwhile challenging the most sagacious of our 
readers to gain any perfect conception of the motley scene which our 


Poet has essayed to paint: 









“ When the fire-flies are glancing, 
Like gems in their flight— 
The star-jewels blazing 
*Mid tresses of night ; 
When the proud forest flingeth 
Its arms on the gale ; 
And dim flowers—soft breathing— 
Sweet odors exhale ; 











“ When the gentle moon playeth, 
Where ripples the stream— 
The silver waves dancing, 
With joy, in her beam ; 
By osier-fringed border, 
The calm waters glide ; 
And heaven, with its azure, 
Their crystal hath dyed ; 















“ When the deer lie reposing 
By fountain and spring— 
The beaver lone sleepeth, 
The jay folde his wing ; 
The stately stag tosses 
His antlers on high, 
In slumber still dreaming 
That morning is nigh ; 
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“Oh! then—in her trances— 

My spirit soars high ; 

Like falcon, wild fleeth 
To homes in the sky ; 

In that hour of deep beauty, 
Revealings are given, 

My soul teems with visions— 
Love, Glory, and Heaven. 










To match the foregoing group of nondescript elements, we quote the 
following morceau, quite equal to it in point of form and simple beauty, 
if not in style, from the pages of Pollux. It is, as the reader will dis- 
cover, a graphic description of a common scene in western life : 
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* But should there come a snow so deep 
The nimble deer can't run, 
Then, girding on his snowy shoe, 
The huntsman with his gun 
Walks all unsinking careless on 
The summits of the heaps, 
And overtakes, and shoots him down, 
While struggling in the deeps !" 


Lest our readers should be surprised at finding in an Epic such 
snatches of song as this, we quote the following passage from the pre- 
face before alluded to, which fully explains, in our opinion, this seem- 
ing incongruity :—“ The question may very ni aturally arise, why the 
author did not compose the whole in rhyme, as he might as easily have 
don. ‘To which he answers, that he is partial to blank verse, and 
originally intended to compose the whole in this style ; but the con- 
stant tendency to rhyme continually furnished him, as he we nt along, 

with beautiful couple ts; some of which he has retained among the blank 
verse, considering blank verse as the base.” In this passage, how- 
ever, and in several portions of the Poem, we regret to say that there 
are evident traces of that self-lauding spirit which once dictated the 
well-known lines, 

“ Ego mira poemata pango; 
Occupet extremum scabies |” 


ut to return to Castor. The latter portion of his work contains a 


series of running complime nts to fellow poets, with which our readers 
must be much amused. Homer, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Milton, Shak- 
speare, Byron, Chatterton,*and Johnson are each addre oy in the 
most respectful and endearing terms, and duly informed of the in- 
creasing regard and sympathy of the author, for which assurance V 
‘, bevond a question, vastly grateful. The series finally ends in a 
ices sonnet on Hexameter, and another on Philology, in whic ‘~~ our 
Castor seems quite overflowing with witand sarcasm. ‘Then follows 
a complimentary strain to his unflinching friend, the editor of the 
volume, with three lines of which, of peculiar value to our brethren of 
the Senior class, we close our notice of this distinguished luminary : 


“T cannot give my praises to Psychology — 
To recommend it I am not inclined ; 
It seems at best but groping of the blind.” 


We had intended to have followed friend Pollux in his Ulyssean 
wanderings through the western States, and to have regaled our read- 
ers with many select specimens of this new classic ; but the warning 
voice of our associate Editor, crying 


« Trecentos inseris ; ohe! 
Jam satis est!” 


restrains us. And we take reluctant leave of our indulgent readers by 
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throwing out, as a parting salute, the following lines—among the best 
in the volume—on the famous western speculation 


“ The Wisconsin fever! for oh, I did never 
Witness such dogs before ! 
The people run mad, or what was as bad, 
And flocked to the Michigan shore. 


« And this was their ditty, O Milwaukie city 
A second great London must be! 
In the United States there’s nothing that rates 
With Milwaukie city, you'll see. 


* Speculation ran high, the city began, 
The lots for ten thousands were sold ; 
Great London was founded, nine miles surrounded, 
Each foot of marsh worth as much gold. 


* But the times are now changed, and all is deranged , 
They'd happy, yet happy remain, 
If the title to lunds, now placed in their hands, 
Were worth but as much as a claim. 


* Let the people be sober, and wisely give over 
Their hatred, their malice, their pride, 
Their wild speculation, and seek their salvation, 
By cach one's securing a bride. 


* Then all will be well, and the aged will tell 
Their generations yet to come, 
The evils endured, when first they secured 
In this lone desert a home. 


* The Milwaukie town, destined for renown, 
In all her grandeur shall rise ; 
From ten thousand domes of happiest homes, 
Her smokes will ascend to the skies.” 
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Tue rich but scattered treasures of our own native se enery, are 
too often forgotten, or despised as tame and insipid. It would almost 
seem as though we imagined that Nature was robed in  mayje sty and 


subiimitlyv only amid the Alps—that t solemn and impressive he auty 


dwelt alone on the banks of the “* Castellated Rhine,” or that Italy had 
enshemed all grace and loveliness in the bosom of her vine-draped 


hills, under her clear, intoxicating skies, But to the lover of Nature, 
no land affords more rare and varied pre tures of the charming and sub- 
lime, than our own. ‘There ts enough strown on every hand to thrill 
the heart of the American with a tiercer, holier emotion—to leave the 
unpress of its own gr indeur and beauty upon his character. Our 
scenery 1S made up of the fugitive tracings of Nature's pen land must 
he carefully sought on a might¥ canvas | pon ou lar northern 
boundary. we find a bold, mountainous lands ape, Whose strange, lan- 
tastic moldings, the wild, almost superstitious timagination of the north 
would easily fancy its guardians. Where, too, lav those thousand 
scattered lakes, that gleam like gems in their dark settings of itlimoita- 
ble forests ; unsurpasse “l even by those of Switzerland, that slee p 
silently as painted water, in their mountain frames. While to the 
extreme south, nature takes the deep hue of the tropics, and in her 
boundless luxuriance creates lloating isian ls, decked with every ch irm 
of tower and foliage. On our western linuts, a new and original fea- 
ture strikes us, that of those vast, measureless land oceans, the prairies ; 
where often not a tree stands out against the skv on the whole circle 
ol the horizon, leaving the ¢ ve to rest only upon an unbroken sea of 
tall, waving grass, starred thic kly with flowers of wondrous brilliancy. 

No wonder that in so varied and wide-spread scenery, the traveler 
should be surprised by many @ rare, bewitching landscape, reposing 
quietly and forgotten in some unnoticed spot ; startling him lke 
those lonely lakes we find unexpectedly, embosomed on the moun- 
tain’s summit, ever reigned over by a solemn sabbath-like stillness, 
Such, reader, was our good fortune, not many years ago, when wander- 
ing in the “far west,” seeking whatever novelty or adventure chance 
might throw in our wav. 

Not far from the head waters of navigation on the Illinois river, and 
irom the very brink of the stream, towers up Starved Rock.” Ata 
distance, as you catch a glimpse of its dark, gray walls between the 
Clambering wild vines, which seem endeavoring to veil with flowers 
and toliage its bate, shed sides, it looks like some hall-ruined, moss- 
grown castle of a giant, but long-forgott n race, Making a nearer ap- 
proach, you find it encircled with several broken parapets of stunted 
fir and cedar, frowning threateningly, as if in detiance of all attempt to 
gain its summit. But on the opposite side from the river, you discover 
4 single, narrow, almost perpendicular path, that leads direc uly to its 
highest elevation. ® 
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Here, then, we found ourselves, on one of those rich, mellow autumn 
days, which are known only in all their rapture and glory in that far 
western land. A soft, trembling light seemed to descend upon forest 
and prairie, and bathe all in its nuld, doubtful, enchanting hue. 

Earth and sky seemed gently shaded into each other. On such a 
d: LY, & Quiet intoxicating joy comes over the soul. A dreamy sense of 
gladness and satisfaction sufluses your whole being, with just a 
sufficient tinge of melancholy upon the feelings, from sympathy with 
the saddened tnt of the sky, to give depth and consciousness to the 
sensations. Something such as we imagine, must be the exquisue, 
half-waking dream of some old Turk, as he dwells in the delicious 
reverie of an opium-heaven, while his spirit floats upward with 
those airy, graceful, wre athing clouds of his own creation, and with 
them dissolving, soars away into an ideal world of strange fancies. 
‘Thus we stood, reader, on that di av, gazing off upon a glowing scene, 
which we then thought we had never seen surpassed in richness and 
in beauty. Immediately in front, and at the very foot of the rock on 
which we stood, flowed the river ; which is here a shallow, crystal 
stream murmuring and dancing along over its pebbly bottom. As far 
as the eye could reach towards the north, it came winding onward 
around the base of the bold, rugged bluffs, alternately mirroring their 
dark forms, and glancing in the sunlight, which was poured in a golden 
flood through their broken tops. Far beneath us, the rock was thrown 
into a thousand fantastic shapes by the rippling current. While, dart- 
ing out again from the dark shadow, the stream eddied around many a 
huge, broken fragment, and was dashed into a silver shower. Off to 
our right towered up “ Buflalo Rock.” Gradually ascending from an 
extensive plain in the rear, it terminates in a lofty, over-hanging cliff. 
The name of this rock is suggestive of the romantic sports of that 
noble race, who with their noble game are fast vanishing from western 
wilds. Unbroken, except by a smaller, dense wood immediately in 
front, stretched fur away from the opposite side of the river, one of 
those beautiful, undulating prairies, which might give the impression of 
monotony, were it not that it constituted one of the elements of this 
most varied picture. But there it lay, like a sea of brilliant coloring 
rolling on to the very base of another series of bold bluffs that bounded 
the prospect; while the luxuriant and interlaced grass, vines and 
bowers that wrapt it in a gay carpeting, were swept by wandering 
gusts of wind into long, trembling lines of light and shadow; where, 
too, we saw the occasional traveler pursuing his lone ly way, with an 
unbroken stillness reigning around him, exe ept as he startled from her 
hiding place the native prairie ben, which whirred away with arrowy 
swiftness into some distant, secluded retreat. As we turned to gaze 
in the opposite direction, it seemed as though an enchanted land had 
suddenly arisen, the fabric of fairy hands. A series of gentle eleva- 
tions swept away in the distance from the foot of the rock on which 
we stood, like great billows. A clear, open wood of giant oaks were 
strown thickly upon the landscape. Over which the first frost had 
thrown its delicately-tinted mantle, which, without robbing it of fresh- 
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ness or verdure, had only added a deeper, richer coloring. The en- 
chantment of the scene came from the infinite labyrinth of iight and 
shade and thousand-hued foliage. While the gentle swell of those 
undulating hills and the sombre gothic arches formed by the interweav- 
ing to the dark forest branches, gave play to the fancy, and seemed to 
lead the enraptured gaze on and sull on through those deep solitudes, 
nto a distant land of mystic, shadowy beauty. Such, reader, is but a 
briel, faint picture of that bewitching landscape, as it lay flooded in the 
light and glory of an autumn day. ‘The sublime and the lovely, shaded 
mto one. ‘The torn cliff, the gentle hill, the joyous, dancing stream 
and the gay prairie, blending and increasing each other's enchantment. 
{nd as we stood there upon that lonely rock, what a trembling ecstacy 
came over the soul, from air, earth, and heaven '—a gush of sympathy, 
with a mysterious, pervading spirit that seemed to throw its spell about 
us. Nor is it strange that with many a memento on every hand, 
thought should go back in reverie, and to dwell upon the davs of the 
Indians’ might and power, until imagination almost conjured up their 
dusky forms viiding from tree to tree, now seen for a moment and now 
vanishing in the tall waving grass. It seemed as though a new and 
melancholy interest was thrown over the scene, when we thought how 
lately st had been the theatre of the romantic pastimes of that noble 
race, Who would soon exist only in poetry and song. How he had 
read the smile of the “ Great Spirit,” in that same sun, and tracing its 
course ull it poured a sea of golden light upon the evening horizon, 
thought he caught in that enrapturing spectacle, but a faint conception 
of the glory which should bathe eternally the unknown but happier 
hunting grounds of the brave and good. How he had heard the ap- 
proving Whisper in the same gently-breathing gales. How scenes of 
grandeur and loveliness, like that upon which we were gazing, had left 
their impress upon his character, and had seemed to infuse into his na- 
ture a proud spirit of detiance and self-conscious greatness. 

Perhaps, reader, you have already asked yourself why we have called 
this rock by so strange a name. Know then, that it 1s thus commem- 
orated in that fugitive, but beautiful history record of the Indian race, 
the legend. For thus they committed to the passing breeze the gravest 
lacts of history, in song or story, painted with their own vivid fancy. 
“ The Legend of Starved Rock” commemorates the cruel and merciless 
death of an Indian chief and a few trusty warriors on its summit, The 
leader of a tribe which once inhabited this region, being captivated by 
a lovely Indian girl, the daughter of his rival, persuaded her, contrary 
to the stern determination of her father, to become the sharer of his 
wigwam. As he was hastening back with his treasure, surrounded 
by a small band of faithful followers, the injured chieftain raised the 
war-cry through his tribe and summoning his bold, fleet warnors about 
him, told in thrilling eloquence the base wrong he had suffered. 

Night and day they pursued the fleeing enemy, guided ever by that 
celestial map about them. On the fourth day, the eagle gaze of the 
fugitives detected the waving plumes of their pursuers in the distance. 
Being in the region of the rock we have described, they fled to it pre- 
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cipitately a3 an inaccessible fortress,—hoping that the chieftain father 
would abandon his purpose, when he should see them safely gathered 
on its loity summit. 

But Indian revenge was not thus to be satiated. On they came, 
and with bold daring, attempted to scale that narrow precipitous path, 
But the unerring shafts of those who guarded it, pierced them one by 
one as they dared the bold exploit, and hurled their lifeless bodies 
down amid their companions. 

Failing in this attempt, the desperate assailants clustered in a dark, 
serried rank around the base, and with fearful silence and determina- 
tion. awatted the imevitable death of their victims in their desolate 
fortress. 

Day after day the sun rose and rolled through the burning heavens, 
lingeringly away to the west, throwing the lengthened shadow in the 
back ground ; but still, no relief. 

Without water and without food their emaciated forms were seen 
wandering along the brink of the cliff like ghosts. Often that Indian 
maiden would stand upon the brow of the loity precipice and with her 
long, dark hair streaming in the wind, more like some spirit than a 
human fori, plead in agonizing gestures with her father whom she 
saw far below. But nothing less than death could appease his proud, 
insulted soul. 

Daily that doomed band was seen to diminish. Finally all was 
silent and moveless upon the summit, and the avenged chieftain ascend- 
ing, found only the cold, skeleton-like forms of his starved victims. 
The legend relates how one of the besieged warriors descended to a 
shelving projection of the rock not far above the river and fearlessly 
threw himself into the stream, where his faithful squaw had moored 
her slight bark canoe in the deep shade, to receive him as he arose ; 
and how darting across into the small, dense wood, both escaped to 
tell their tribe the melancholy tale. 

Now, reader, we would fain present you with one of nature’s caskets 
we found that day ; one of her own mosaics in scenery. Follow us 
as we did the guide off through that open forest which stretches far 
away from “ Starved Rock.” 

Suddenly emerging upon a clear, rapid stream bounded by precip- 
itous banks, our guide pronounced us lost, for we had mistaken the 
dim path that leads to this natural curiosity. But directed by the sun 
and knowing the * lay of the country,” he finally brought us to our des- 
tination, by a wild romantic way through a tangled maze of huge, bro- 
ken rocks, dense underwood and tall grass which waved above our 
heads. ‘Though long familiar to the western hunter as the summer 
resort of deer, * Deer Park,” the subject of our sketch, has but recently 
been sutliciently known to be an object of interest to the traveler. De 
cending an abrupt declivity which slopes from the west to the banks 
of the Vermillion river, a tributary of the Illinois, you discover to your 
left a dark, narrow gorge extending back from the stream. Passing * 
colossal fragment, that seems rolled directly in the entrance as if to 
guard all encroachment upon that mysterious land beyond, you find 
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yourself enclosed on either hand by wild, torn cliffs, shooting far 
upward in the air. Pursuing onward the winding course. those gray 
walls tower up still more loitily and threateningly, tll they seem ready 
w meet above your head. On either side, are low, dusky caves ex- 
tending bach, from which you almost expect some dim, shadowy form 
will emerge. As you proceed onward, the scene grows wilder and 
more sublime. Yet over all, there is thrown an air of enchantment. 
which seems to make it the charmed home of elves and genni. Long, 
trailing vines, gemmed thickly with flowers of every imaginable hu 
drape with their rich tapestry the bold rugged pre cipices. While tar 
above, the torest almost weaves anet work of its huge branches 

Silent and motionless we stood oppressed with the strange fascima- 
won of the scene. It was as though some magic word of our own had 
suddenly called up the fairest, wildest creation that had ever floated to 
us from the ideal world. 

About half a mile trom the entrance we came to an abrupt lermina- 
tion. But here in this narrow compass seemed to be collected all the 
ornaments with which nature decks herself through the wide world. 
For here was the leaping cataract, the gushing fountain, the crag, the 
lake, the flower. Over the high, solid rock that barred our farther 
progress and joined the opposite sides of the gorge, a magnificent cas- 
cade bounded during the rainy season. Here the walls on either hand 
formed corresponding segments of a circle, sweeping upward into vast, 
over-reaching domes. ‘The whole giving the inpression of some 
grand, old gothic temple. ‘lowering up with opposite fronts, they 
create a mighty whispering gallery, where the slightest tone was 
caught and reverberated with a deep, solemn sound. 

Two sulphur springs gushed up and formed a dark, beautiful lake 
under one of these vast domes. A stone plunged into its moveless 
water, sent a rolling echo like thunder amid the broken precipices. 
Constructing a simple raft of fallea boughs, a single musician is some- 
times sent floating across the lake under one of those stupendous arches, 
which, catching the solitary strain, echoes and reechoes it in soft, thrill- 
ing cadence, until it seems as though a thousand harps, swept by 
unseen hands, poured forth a flood of swelling, rapturous music. Far 
down in the silent depths of that secluded lake, we saw all this strange, 
lairy creation repeated—other domes and wreathing vines and wild 
crags. It reminded us of those fabled grottos of the poets, where naiad 
and mermaid sported. No, reader, that scene will never be blotted from 
our memory. It seemed more like some fair tabric of the poet's 
thought, than a reality. ‘Those fantastically molded clifis and echoing 
arches—that solitary lake creating another world in shadow—that 
drapery of nature worked with rarest flowers—that lofty bower of 
darkly woven branches, all bathed in a soft, shadowy light, made it 
seem as though we had indeed floated unconsciously into some fair 
world of the imagination, or perchance had made a daring encroach- 
ment upon the sacred homes of elves, who were peering down upon 
us from their secluded nooks. 
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Here, then, reader, we will leave you to make your way. as best you 
can, out of this enchanted castle, hoping that if you shall ever find 
yourself a wanderer in the “ far west,” you may experience something 
of the ecstacy which we felt on that day, as we dreamily wandered 


about the Starved Rock and the Deer Park. 


A FROLIC WITH TENNYSON. 


“ Whence comes the juice of the Scio vine, 
That flows like the molten gold, 
And the gems on the lily-soft neck that shine, 
W hose value cannot be told ’” 


A strino of pearls, a bevy of beauties, a vase of flowers, a circlet of 
dew-drops from the pure leaves of poetry—these are my gilts to 
you, kind reader, at the snowy portals of anew year. And though 
I mean to steal them from the casket and the harem, the conservatory 
and the garden of a foreign author, yet the theft will not dim their 
splendor, or diminish their value. Inweave them, then, amid the 
flying hours of the new-born year, and you will have added a new ray 
to the warm sunbeam of hope, a new diamond to the signet-ring of 
pleasure. 

And now, sir, let me tell you a secret. You might as well look for 
feeling in a flirt, modesty in an actress, or wit in logic, as for order or 
harmony, reason, or philosophy, in the tangled web of my tangled 
thoughts. I don't care for your knowing smiles or battle-axe crit- 
cisms, gentle reader, for in truth I am half asleep; thought and feeling 
all merged in one pleasant and unbroken reverie ; dreams hurrying 
away the hours of evening, and turning me, from the splendors of the 
outer world, to the aerial and sylphic phantoms that people the world 
within. Beautiful forms are flitting over the glowing canvas of Fan- 
cy—beautiful forms, clad in the tissue-like drapery of dream-children, 
and dancing about in all the luxurious carelessness of innocence and 
purity. I have seen these gay creatures before. Those eyes of lus- 
trous black and placid blue do not belong to strangers: and there! 
that elastic tread ; that look of mingled mirth and mischief; those 
glossy raven braids! Surely that is——— 

O dear! These delicate fancy-paintings are strange things: thev 
lead me far away from the buzz of this vast bee-hive to which we all 
belong—this busy bustling world—glowing like a mighty furnace with 
the fires of passion and the molten iron of brilliant and burning intel- 
lect: they imprison thought, with silken cords and ivory bars, on 4 
distant island as beautiful and enchanting as that on which Calypso 
reigned and loved: they take me away from the battle-plains—the 
warrior-tents—the rough and rugged marches of Reason and Philoso- 
phy, to the gayer home of Imagination and Fancy—the moslem Pare 
dise of the mind. 
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| have sometimes wished—Heaven forgive my folly '—that | was 
a married man, that I possessed a home, a fire-side all my own, that | 
had one to whom I could confide every thought and feeling with a cer- 
tainty of answering sympathy and love, but now I look upon such a 
consummation with absolute horror. In such a case, what would be- 
come of my pleasant dreams and airy reveries! The broom and the 
mop-stick, reproaches and curtain-lectures, would soon dissipate them 
Jl, and the gay dreamer would subside into the sober citizen, just as 
i chemical test throws down, from a clear and transparent liquid, a 
thick and cloudy precipitate. No! reader, | have become a confirmed 
misogynist, an irreclaimable woman-hater, and I abhor the whole 
race—fire-flys—Canada thistles—rattlesnakes that they are’ And I'll 
tell you the reason why. 

Women are proud creatures—proud as Lucifer, or a jackdaw after 
a successful skirmish with a peacock. Not satisfied with the quiet 
beauty and usefulness of their own sphere in life, they seek a broader 
field, and become ridiculous where they hoped for glory ; as if the 
planet Venus should become dissatisfied with its narrow sweep around 
the Sun, and seek to rival Mars and Jupiter in their bolder and longer 
march. In her own proper sphere woman is all-powerful, and more 
victories are won by the zone of the Cyprian Queen than by the angry 
thunderbolts of Jove: but when that sphere is deserted for a field un- 
suited to her character and sex, when Cytherea exchanges the dove 
for the eagle, the cestus for the helmet, her power is gone, and her 
pompous weakness provokes a laugh. But the women of the present 
day seem either ignorant or regardless of this well known fact, and 
we find myriads of them chattering of the “ Nebular theory,” tariff du- 
es, and political economy, while they are utterly ignorant of the the- 
ory of bread-making, of household duties, and of domestic economy. 
Really, reader, I do hate them, and, to be honest with you, | fear them 
too 

Tennyson, in his last Poem entitled “ The Princess,” hits off with 
admirable truth and skill this horde of literary ladies, who always 
wear book-muslin ; pass by the flower to admire its leaves ; and love 
a Queen, because attended by a throng of pages. Like a skillful 
angler, he has hooked them to his lines, and, drawing them out of their 
natural elements, has displayed them to us floundering uneasily in the 
a of Science and Literature—dancing, as it were, a “ basket cotil- 
on.” 

But I promised you, reader, a “ frolic with Tennyson,” and a frolic 
you shall have. All this talk about reveries and women was merely an 
introduction—a careless prelude to a pleasant song—an inclined plane 
own which you might slide easily if not gracefully into my subject. 
A little ceremony between an author and reader I deem necessary to 
the comfort of both. Like a bashful boy and a timid girl, the forms of 
an introduction give them time to recover from embarrassment, to bear 
each other's glances without a shiver, and to sit down quietly and talk 
sbout——Tennyson. 


Whether “ The Princess” was intended to be a sober or a witty 
VOL. xIv 15 
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poem, a powerful or a graceful one, granite or marble, it is difficult 
to decide. The author himself, at its close, pronounces it 4 mixture 
of both, a 
“ Compound story which, at first 

Had only meant to banter little maids 

With mock-heroics and with parody : 

But slipt in some strange way, crost with burlesque 

From mock to earnest, even into tones 

Of tragic ;” 


and this is probably the truth. Starting with the ridiculous whim of a 
book-mad Princess—a College of maiden-students, 


“ With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair,” 


the natural and inevitable tendency of his story led him on to the 
sterner and darker scenes to which the folly of an ambitious woman 
will ever lead, and then the soft sunlight left his Poem, the stars went 
out one by one, and, beneath a clouded and a stormy sky, the Princess 
Ida is taught the bitter lesson of repentance. 

And now, reader, let’s have arace through the Poem. I'll beta 
silver dollar against your spectacles, grave classmate—against your 
black eyes, pretty maiden, that you never reced over a fairer lawn or 
among sweeter flowers! I shall play the butterfly to perfection during 
the rest of this article, for | do not love a straight-forward flight when 
my wings are free to bear me whither | choose, 

The “ prologue” to “The Princess” is beautiful, alike from the 
careless ease and gracefulness of its style, and the quaint and piquant 


richness of its material. Walter—a hair brained young Collegian— 
with his sister, 


a The mignonette of Vivian-place, 


The little hearth-flower Lilia,” 


and a college friend, by whom the Poet intends to represent himself, 
are assembled on the green sward, in front of a gray old Abbey, to 


witness a festival of Science—an exhibition of the triumphs of mod- 
ern Art. Here 


One reared a font of stone 
And drew, from butts of water on the slope, 
The fountain of the moment, playing now 
A twisted snake, and now a rain of pearls, 
Or steep-up spout whereon the gilded ball 
Danced like a wisp: and here were telescopes 
For azure views ; and there a group of girls 
In circle waited, from the electric shock 
Dislink'd with shrieks and laughter: round the lake 
A little clock-work steamer paddling plied 
And shook the lilies; perched about the knolls 
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A dozen angry models jetted steam : 

A petty rail-way ran: a fire balloon 

Rose gem-like up before the dusky groves, 
Aud dropped a fairy parachute and passed ; 
And there thrg’ twenty posts of telegraph 
They flash'd a saucy message to and fro 
Between the mumie stations.” 


| have quoted this description entire because of its singular elegance 
tbeauty. It invades boldly the domain of Science and Art, and our 
learned Professor of Natural Philosophy must stand on the defensive, 

“— pare to repel boarders,” or Poetry will “ steal his thunder.” 
r} wy are saucy fellows, these Poets, and the y deem every thing their 
own, from the silken eyelash of a maiden to the rods and wheels of a 
machinist. 

Walter, and his fair sister Lilia, and the bashful Poet, observe with 
interest and admiration the miniature experiments progressing around 
them, and at their close are amused with the gay and sportive scene 
which immediately succeeds. Lads and lasses ‘bounded through the 
mazes of the country dance ; a herd of noisy boys were engaged at 
wicket; and 


** Babies roll’d about 
Like tumbled fruit in grass.” 


\ conversation now springs up, in which Lilia maintains the natural 
superiority of her sex, to which the saucy answer is returned, that a 
College of women would be a “ pretty sight,” 


“ Yet I fear 
If there were many Lilias in the brood, 
However deep you might embow’r the nest, 
Some boy would spy it.” 


\ comical idea, is it not, and yet perfectly natural. The Poet is now 
called upon for a story, and forthwith, identifying himself with his 
lero, commences the romantic tale which makes up the remainder of 
he Poem, and which is apparently suggested by the previous conver- 
sation. Suffer me to sketch a general outline of the author's plan. 
lhe Princess Ida—betrothed in her girlhood to the son of a neighboring 
hing—becomes suddenly aware of the natural superiority and social 
inferiority of her sex, and determines to become their champion. Ob- 
taming her doting father’s consent, she founds a college a which 

‘ Lords of Creation” are carefully excluded, thus forming a sanctu- 
ary within which she designs to collect and educate the fair ones of 
the land. Here, assisted by Lady Blanche and Lady Psyche—two 
dangerous articles commonly termed widows—she pursues her plans 
for the future elevation of her sex. Into this earthly Paradise the 
Devil, in the shape of the Prince her lover, intrudes, accompanied by 
Cyril and Florian, bis two friends, all disguised in female attire. 
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Their ingenious masquerade is discovered, and the punishment attempt 
ed to be inflicted upon them awakens hostilities between the royal 
fathers of the Prince and Princess. In the contest the Prince is se- 
vereby wounded and pity for his misfortunes subdues the proud hean 
of Ida, and soon transforms the haughty Princess into the loving and 
submissive wife. This is an outline, and but an outline, of the Poet's 
romance. Let us dwell now upon some of the beauties which are 
scattered through it, like stars in the “ milky-way.” 

‘The hero of the Poem is described in three beautiful lines. 


“ A Prince I was, blue-eyed, and fair in face, 
With lengths of yellow ringlet, like a girl, 
For on my cradle shone the northern star.” 


‘The meeting between the eager lover and the father of the Princess 
Ida, * a little dry old man, without a star,” furnishes us with a speci- 
men of cool impudence which [ have never seen equalled. In reply 
to the Prince’s demand of his daughter’s hand, in accordance with the 
contract of betrothal, Gama says, 


“ You do us, Prince, he said, 
All honor. We remember love ourselves 
In our sweet youth: there did a compact pass 
Long surnmers back, « kind of ceremony — 
1 think the year in which our olives failed.” 


The cool effrontery of this last line is inimitable. Gama now contin- 
ves with more of honesty and earnestness, and with some little show 
of regard for the contract and respect for the Prince, 


“IT would you had her, Prince, with all my heart, 
With my full heart ; but there were widows here, 
Two widows, Lady Psyche, Lady Blanche ; 
They fed her theories, in and out of place, 
Maintaining that with equal husbandry, 

‘The woman were an equal to the man.” 


No wonder that the judgment of poor Ida was warped by the advice of 
two such counselors. From all widows, Fate preserve me! ‘They are 
the “lone stars” of Love's Republic—the “ conductors” on Hymen's 
railway—pirates on the broad sea of matrimony. Give them a single 
chance, one opportunity, and with a look from a tearful eye, with : 


pressure of the warm, trembling hand, with a “ su ive” allusion ‘1 
the “ dear departed,” they captivate, conquer, viainiee 


. Don’t ko 
your brows and talk of resistance, young man. Theres no such thing 
as resistance in the case. They'll take you to the altar in spite o! 


prayers and promises—-kicks and curses ; they'll have you, whether 
ou like it or not. Their eye has the rattlesnake’s fascinating power. 
he charmed victim is conscious of his danger, he knows that he is 
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dallying with death, that his heart is hastening to a kind of “ Botany 
Bay,” that Happiness is going out at the back-door and Misery jump- 
ing in at the window, and yet he is so completely deluded that he 
smiles at the prospect before him. These remarks apply to that class 
of widows only, who are young and beautiful. A second class, who 
have passed the age when Love's witchery hangs around them, are 
still more dangerous. But I will let ‘Tennyson describe both classes. 
Ot Lady Psyche he says, 
“she herself 

Erect behind a desk of satin-wood, 

A quick brunette, well-moulded, falcon-eyed, 

And on the hither side, or so she look'd 

Of twenty summers. At her left a child 

In shining draperies, headed like a star, 

Her maiden babe, a double April old— 

Aglaia slept.” 


A beautiful and a dangerous creature certainly, and as might be ex- 
pected, the destined conqueror of the Prince’s companion, Cyril. ‘The 
evidence of this appears afterward in a very naive confession of the 
suffering youth : 


“ T learnt more from her in a flash 
Than if my brainpan were an empty hull 
And every Muse tumbled a science in.” 
* ® . . * * . 
“ With me, Sir, enter'd in the bigger boy, 
The Head of all the golden-shafted firm, 
The long-limb'd lad that had a Psyche too.” 


Turn we now to Lady Blanche, the representative of the second 
class of widows, who, having passed the age when marriage is either 
proper or possible, console themselves in their loneliness by making 
others miserable ; occupy their leisure in making and marring match- 
es ; become stern, morose and tyrannical. The Poet has these lines 
by way of describing Lady Blanche : 


“ only Lady Blanche, 
A double-rouged and treble-wrinkled dame 
With all her faded Auturns falsely brown, 
Shot sidelong daggers at us, a tiger-cat 
In act to spring.” 


By another circumstance Tennyson still further distinguishes these 
separate classes of widows. Lady Psyche early discovered the fact 
that the betrothed lover of her mistress and his two companions were 
in their midst, disguised as females, and at first determined to inform 
the Princess of the stratagem, and give up the masqueraders to the se- 
vere penalty of death, but the earnest entreaties of the intruders pre- 
vailed. Said Florian to his sister, 
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“ Are you that Psyche, Florian asked, to whom 
In gentler days your arrow-wounded fawn 
Came flying while you sat beside the well? 
The creature laid his muzzle on your lap, 
And sobbed, and you sobbed with it, and the blood 
Was sprinkled on your kirtle, and you wept: 
That was fawn's blood, not brother's, yet you wept.” 





This earnest and pathetic appeal overcame all her scruples ; she 
looked slily and lovingly at Cyril and—kept the secret. Not so how. 
ever with Lady Blanche. She had too much of the virago and the 
vixen, and too little of the woman in her composition to be deterred 
from what she called duty, by any motives of pity or compassion. An 
appeal to her selfishness alone prevents her from an instant disclosure, 
which is finally brought about by the carlessness of Cyril, who, during 
a morning walk, in the presence of all the ladies, mastered by the in- 
fluence of a jolly dram, 
begins 

To troll a careless, careless tavern-catch 

Of Moll and Meg, and strange experiences 
Unmeet for ladies.” 


©! Cyril, Cyril, ‘twas wrong, very wrong to get fuddled. You 
should have drank less, man, or not at all, for the wine-bottle is a very 
bad counselor in moments of danger. See the result of getting drunk, 
Cyril; ladies insulted, your prospects suddenly blighted, your friends 
involved in a common misfortune with yourself. ‘Think of it, my fine 
fellow, and—sign the temperance pledge. By the way, we have a 
great many Cyrils in college—as numerous as the bubbles on their 
own wine-cups, and with cheeks quite as red. Don’t be disturbed, 
gentlemen. 1 shall not mention your names nor yet read you a tem- 
perance lecture ; but I will say one thing. If you must drink, do so 
as quietly as possible. Grave citizens do not like to be disturbed 
‘a sound of revelry by night,” and fair ladies do not like a brea’ 
redolent of wine. “ Vive la compagnie,” and “ landlord fill your glass- 
es,” are very good songs in their place, but not exactly appropriate to 
an evening party or a prayer-meeting. 

Anacreon’s banquet songs and Bacchanalian poems are certainly 
very beautiful; ‘om Moore’s festal lyrics are full of liveliness and 
grace, and our own Hoffman has written at least one drinking song 
which is brim full of sparkling poetry. I will admit then, reader, if 
you please, that there is poetry in the wine-cup, in the pranks of 
“ Bacchus ever fair and ever young.” Butif a spree at night is poet- 
ical, a headache next morning is real ; if a guilty revel one day is po- 
etical, disgrace and dishonor on the morrow are real; if insult and out- 
= by starlight is poetical, a sheriff and a prison by daylight are real, 
and the less you have to do with this kind of poetry, dear reader, the 


better. And now that | have given vent to my ill-humor, I will return 
once more to “ The Princess.” 
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One of the most perfect scenes in the Poem is the conversation be- 
tween the angry Princess and her despairing but high-souled lover. 


Ida had received a threatening letter from the Prince's father and she 
perused it in silence, 


‘till over brow 
And cheek and bosom brake the wrathful bloom 
As of some fire against a stormy cloud, 
When the wild peasant rights himself, and the rick 
Flames, and his anger reddens in the heavens.” 


The Prince confronts her in her rage with the simple story of his love, 
pleading that, and that alone, as the excuse for his unwelcome visit, 
and defending himself with a frank and honest eloquence which would 


have moved any heart, less wrapped in its own ambitious schemes, 
less perverted by evil counsels. 


“ My nurse would tell me of you, 
I babbled for you as babies for the moon, 
Vague brightness ; when a boy, you stooped to me 
From all high places, lived in all fair lights, 
Came in long breezes, rapt from the inmost south, 
And blown to the inmost north ; at eve and dawn 
With Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods ; 
The leader wildswan in among the stars 
Would clang it, and lapt in wreaths of glowworm light 
The mellow breaker murmured Ida.” 


And how did Ida respond to this appeal before which the hearts of 


our modern dames would have melted like wax before the fire? She 
stood the same tall, angry Goddess, amid 


‘“* Rainbow robes, and gems and gem-like eyes, 
And gold and golden heads,” 


and, turning to her trembling and terrified maidens, bade them fear not 
the threatening message which she had just received, and poured 
fierce sarcasm upon the disaffected, terming them 


“ The drunkard’s football, laughing-stocks of Time, 
Whose brains are in their hands and in their heels, 
But fit to flaunt, to dress, to dance, to thrum, 

To tramp, to scream, to burnish, and to scour, 
Forever slaves at home and fools abroad.” 


Verily, the Princess had a tongue of her own and her lover must have 
been a bold man to have persevered in his suit after such an exhibi- 
tion of temper as this. 

Of all the phenomena of Nature, the most common and the most to 
be dreaded, is a scolding wife. Such a woman is a porcupine, a 
chestnut-burr, “ a rosebush set about with little willful thorns,” a bomb- 
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shell always on the point of explosion. Like “ fulminating silver,” 
the simple touch of a rougher substance evolves her angry energy. 
The “ hammer of her tongue” is moved by water from an unfailing 
source—the fountain of her own ill-humor. A flake of mud on her 
parlor carpet, @ chair displaced, a curtain disordered, the tongs moved 
from a prim perpendicular, a sly glance at a handsome cousin, and the 
yathering clouds burst in a tempest of reproach, abuse, and bitter sar. 
casm. Wo to the man with such a wife! wo unto him, I say, for he 
stands upon a mine which may destroy him in a moment ; he lives in 
the midst of an explosive atmosphere, which a single spark will kindle 
into a flame. 

Socrates had a scolding wife, and the poor old philosopher commit- 
ted suicide : Pentheus braved the anger of the frenzied Bacchantes, 
and forfeited his life: “ Orpheus of the golden lyre” perished by the 
maddened violence of the Thracian women: Actwon roused the pride 
and hatred of Diana, and was torn to pieces by his dogs: Orion fell 
under the displeasure of the same virago-goddess, and paid for his 
temerity with his life. Petruchio tamed his shrewish wife only by the 
most daring and desperate measures: Macbeth was goaded to guilt 
and infamy by the reproaches and sneers of his ambitious Queen: 
Byron offended his once loved partner, and passed the rest of his life 
in hopeless exile: Napoleon deserted the beautiful Josephine, and 
from that hour his star moved from the zenith to the horizon : Christina 
of Sweden became enraged with her lover, and caused him to be 
murdered almost in her presence: Lord Darnley excited the animos- 
ty of his royal wife, Mary of Scotland, and perished amid the ruins 
of his dwelling, blown up with gunpowder. 

Shall I prolong the dreadful catalogue, dear reader, or are you 
already satisfied of the terrible energy which springs from the heart of 
an angry woman’ Have | dissipated the sunny rays of romance 
with which you have ever surrounded the fair sex, or will it take 
another flood of dark and dreadful history to extinguish the deceitful 
radiance. Believe me, Shakspeare told the truth when he said, 
“frailty, thy name is woman.” Virgil was honest when he wrote 
“femina semper mutabile et varlabile :” Congreve never hit reality 
more perfectly than when he said 


“ Heav'n hath no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorned ;” 


and Tennyson has nowhere 0 nature more perfectly than in the 


scene where Ida threatens her lover with instant death. 

And now that I have returned to “ The Princess,” though by 
somewhat singular and circuitous route, I will once more pay my hon- 
age to her Majesty. 

, Dear reader, I am approaching a dangerous theme—the reconcilia- 
tion and blissful union of the lovers, with which the Poet's story 
closes. Ina scene like this I am out of my natural element ; wading 
in the crystal stream of love far beyond my depth. Pardon me, my 
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more experienced reader, if in these last paragraphs I display a woful 
ymorance of my subject; pity me, fair lady, if 1 prove myself but a 
tvro in the art, of which you are a perfect mistress. Upon knowledge, 
history, experience, I can no longer rely: Fancy, dear Faney! come 
lo my assistance ! 

“It was evening’—as Demosthenls very beautifully expresses it 
in the crowning specimen of his eloquence—it was evening, and Ida 
watched by the side of her wounded lover. ‘The dim light of a single 
lamp shone upon the antique ornaments of the room, and made the 
paintings on the walls seem more dark and mysterious than ever, 
‘Two hearts in that lone chamber throbbed with unnatural violence ; 
the pulse-beats of the one quickened by fever and delirum ; the throb- 
bings of the other by the resistless influence of Love. ‘The proud 
Princess had become the kind and loving woman: through the dim 
aisles of the past her memory wandered like a shadow, and sad were the 
tidings Which it brought. It told of a false ambition suddenly crushed ; 
of a proud heart deadened to the nobler impulses of our nature ; it 
whispered, of arrogance—hatred—folly—almost crime. She looked 


upon the unconscious sleeper before her, and the heart asserted its 
supremacy ; 


“the dew 
Dwelt in her eyes, and softer all her shape 
And rounder show'd.” 


In that quiet hour of tears and repentance ; in the dimness of that 


silent room the wounded sleeper partially regains his consciousness ; 
his “faint eyes” open, and beholding the fair form by his side, he 
murmurs in the feeble accents of a reviving invalid, 


“Tf you be, what I think you, some sweet dream, 
I would but ask you to fulfill yourself: 
But if you be that Ida whom I knew, 
I ask you nothing : only, if a dream, 
Sweet dream, be perfect. / shall die to-night. 
Stoop down and seem to kiss me ere I die.” 


This was a mere stratagem. ‘The Prince told a deliberate lie, as 
men in such circumstances sometimes will. He did not expect to 
die ; he was in no danger of dying ; and he couldn’t have been Aired to 
die; yet for the sake of a kiss—* one little kiss”—he told a—a fib. 
Ida blushed of course, but alas! she did more, 

“ She turned ; she paused ; 
She stoop'd; and with a great shock of the heart 
Their mouths met!” 

Fire and fury! sledge-hammers and pile-drivers! but really I dare 
not pursue the subject farther. Your imagination, dear reader, must do 
the work from which my pen instinctively shrinks. The sighs and 


tears, the vows and protestations which fo owed the enactment of this 
VOL. XIV 16 
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agitating scene, | must also leave to the fancy of those who are au fav 
in such matters. 

And now, courteous reader, if you have followed me through my 
wayward flight, you have unquestionably arrived at the conclusion, 
that “ The Princess” is, as the author terms it, a “medley.” It js 
“every thing by turns but nothing long ;” continually changing 
“ from grave to gay, from lively to severe.” Through the most serious 
and pathetic passages of the Poem there runs a vein of pleasantry, like 
a line of gold through rock: in the most gay and graceful verses, there 
is an undercurrent of serious and earnest thought. As a Poem, the 
ouly object of which is to interest and please, it is in the main a suc. 
cessful one. Critics might find fault with its general plan, occasion. 
ally with its metrical structure, often with its subject-matter, but ye 
all, who read it carefully, will assuredly rise from its perusal with , 
feeling of satisfaction and pleasure. Nevertheless, it contains man) 
passages which I could wish might be erased. ‘They are quite unne- 
cessary and not at all accordant with the refinement and delicacy o 
the present day. 

Thus ends my reverie. It has been a long but a pleasant one, ful! 
of strange scenes and images, but I hope, reader, not entirely destitut: 
of pleasure and profit to you. Would you enjoy such a quiet dream 
such a free and careless reverie, you have but to follow my exampl 
Lock your door against intruders; build up a cheerful fire; throw 
yourself back in your rocking chair; elevate your slippered feet to « 
level with your head ; clasp a cigar between your teeth; and read— 
Tennyson's “ Princess.” 


SMOKING SONG. 
Ain—" Sparkling and bright.’ 


FLoatine away, like the fountain’s spray, 
Or the snow-white plume of a maiden, 
The smoke-wreaths rise to the star-lit skies, 
With blissful fragrance laden. 
Then smoke away, till a golden ray 
Lights up the dawn of the morrow, 
For a cheerful cigar, like a shield, will bar 
The blows of care and sorrow. 


The leaf burns bright, like the gems of light 
That flash in the braids of Beauty : 

It nerves each heart for the hero's part 
On the battle-plain of duty. 


In the thoughtful gloom of his darkened room 
Sits the child of song and story, 

And his heart is light, for his pipe beams bright, 
And his dreams are all of glory. 





NOTIONS AND NOTICINGS. 
By the blazing fire sits the gray-haired sire, 
And infant arms surround him ; 
And he smiles on all in that quaint old hall, 
While the smoke-curis float around him. 


In the forests grand of our native land, 
When the savaye conflict ended, 

The * Pipe of Peace” brought a sweet release 
From toil and terror blended. 


The dark-eyed train of the maids of Spain 
"Neath their arbor-shades trip lightly, 
And a gleaming 4igar, like a new-born star, 
In the clasp of their lips burns brightly. 


It warms the soul, like the blushing bowl 
With its rose-red burden streaming, 

And drowns it in bliss, like the first warm kiss 
From the lips with love-buds teeming. 


Floating awa@ftike the moon's pale ray, 
Or the bridal veil of a maiden, 

The smoke-wreaths rise to the star-lit skies, 
With glorious day-dreams laden. 


NOTIONS AND NOTICINGS. 
NO). OL, 


Dexr Reaper: again coming into thy presence, after a short inter- 
val, | confess | am somewhat at a loss how to begin my onesided con- 
fab, or, rather, confabulation, for | always make it a practice to choose 
the longest of two words. But let us have a fair understanding. | 
said onesided confabulation—it is so, apparently. But I plainly know, 
sir,—and I here let the fact out to others—that while you glance over 
these trifles of mine, and pretend a gentle acquiescence, all the me 
vou are keeping up a periect running fire of words at this innocent 
paye.. An opinion upon which T pride myself is met on your part by 
t battery of opposing arguments. A gaunt specimen of attempted sar- 
casm is followed and traced and hunted down like a wolf. A silly 
conceit is popped over like a poor long-eared rabbit. And an odd 
sentiment is destroyed, like a horned frog, for its very oddity. ‘Thus 
you see, sir, you and | are continually arguing a point, and, to use the 
language of Sir Roger de Coverly, * Much may be said on both sides.” 

But a thought just comes into my head, and it comes in this shape : 
You talk, poor fellow, as though some one actually cared a fig for what 
you have written or may write—as though any man would seriously 


take the trouble to question or approve your nonsense. ‘The vanity of 
Writers ! 
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But the preceding flourish, which we suppose Mr. Knickerbocker 
would rank under the general head of rigmarole, has prevented us from 
grasping our subject, which is—(what else should it be ’)—the weath- 
er' This we do out of a feeling of gratitude. For, like Moses, we 
are rather slow of speech, and had it not been for the ever-present, 
ever-welcome topic of the weather “ as it was and as it is,” we fear we 
must frequently have experienced the lot of the unfortunate youth, who 
exclaimed, in the bitterness of his heart, “ Pa, they've found out I ama 
fool and | never said a word.” But this is neither here nor there —we 
have had very singular weather for the season thus far! ‘T'wo violent 
snow-storms, and then an interval so beautifully mild and genial that we 
had begun to think that Old Winter had been summarily kicked out of 
his reign by the “ fantastic toe” of Spring. But the old hero, it seems, 
like Homer, only nodded, and has since blustered about with compen- 
gating energy. But how happy the climes where early he spreads his 
glittering mantle over the muddy earth, (as young Water Raleigh did 
his for the queen of England,) and there lets it lie for many a month, 
inviting all to tramp it freely! Well do we recollect some incidents 
connected therewith, what time the merry bells rung out, and the trees 
and rail fences ran backward. Now for a mere sleigh-ride—a sleigh- 
ride, per se, we have the most nose-up-turning contempt, as the Ger- 
man, we believe, has it. John Neal, if we are not mistaken, says his 
idea of a sleigh-ride is to sit at an open door, on the north side of the 
house, with your feet in a pail of water, and a boy near by to jingle a 
string of bells. We do not quite coincide with him, but we have no 


doubt his meaning is correct. But, however, nevertheless, &c., when 
the roads are fine, and there are half a dozen merry sleigh-loads ahead 
and as many behind, and you have a lively courser that wants no at- 
tention paid to him, and a lively hood without a veil by your side that 
must be attended to—why, really, there was a time when we had no 
invincible objection to such a sleigh-ride, thus modified. 


Speaking of a lively courser we are reminded of an event which 
somehow we never have any difficulty in recalling when the very re- 
motest reference is made either to horses or sleighing. 'We—no, it 
was /, reader—I had not long been a resident of a certain small vil- 
lage in the dignified character of a preparatory student, when I receiv- 
ed an invitation with all the gent/emen of the place to attend a party at 
the distance of about eight miles. ‘The first thing, of course, was 
secur adamsel—it wasdone. Well do | recall, Mary! but she’s 
married, which cuts short my apostrophe. ‘Thus far, matters went for- 
ward briskly, but with characteristic neglivence | forgot all about the 
means of conveyance till some companion put it into my head. With- 
out much difficulty | managed to procure a sleigh, but a decent animal 
was not to be found—the rogues had engaged them all before they kind- 
ly suggested to me the expediency of attending to the matter. Round 
and round the village | ran, like Richard, perfectly willing to give “ my 


kingdom for a horse!" At last, a professed friend (my eye is still on 
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that man’s course—I have no doubt he will come to some miserable 
end) informed me that he had a creature that was not first-rate, indeed, 
but was still guste ordinary, and | was welcome to him. ‘The beast 
had not, at the first glance, the most promising appearance, but as there 
was no apparent prospect of better things, | took him. We started. 
As | was opposed to harsh beginnings, | let him take his own course, 
except as to direction, though that proved to be of litte matter, for his 
movement was like that of some of the planets, “ scarcely perceptible 
to the naked eve.” But soon, while making a careless remark, | 
managed to hit hima sly cut—no effect produced. “ How do you like 
our village, Mr. ” Very much (another cut) indeed.” “ At 
first, it must be rather unpleasant” “ /¢ os (another cut) unpleas- 


ant” “to come among strangers.” “ Yes, certainly,” (another 
“ How long do you 


cut and a jerk at the reins—no eflect produced.) 
“ Oh! by all means !” (last cut, for the whip- 


expect to stay with us !” 
lash parts, and | begin to cultivate a resigned state of mind.) 

How we succeeded in arriving at our place of destination, how hap- 
pily the evening was spent, with the exception of horrid forebodings 
coming now and then into your servant’s mind, 1 need not tell. As to 
our retrograde movements, it 18 sufficient to give you the statistical in- 
formation that we were only four hours in getting home ; and to assure 


you, alter all, that the time passed delightiully to me, for the night was 
beautiful and the weather mild, 


“ So as we rode—we talked” ——— 
and we talked, not of 


* Fixed fate, free will and foreknowledge absolute.” 


| often think that the best of us are verv ignorant of all that is com- 
prehended under the term Antiquity. So far are we removed from the 
ancients in tine—so completely were their institutions, their customs, 
and their religion broken into fragments by the incomprehensible riot 
of the dark ages—so different and so powerful are the impulses with 
which we are moved and the motives which our age presents, that every 
thing belonging to their life, except the meagre memorial of their writ- 
len works, seems buried in utter oblivion. There are doubtless your 
Niebulirs and Heynes,(and perhaps, reader, the same remark may apply 
to Fritzsche and Schlerermacher, and more particularly to Mr. Schwei- 
ghauser—but it has been some time since | read these,) who, as their 
eyes run along the dead classic page, catch in their souls the very 
spirit and life of the ancient world, just as deaf old Beethoven heard 
divinest harmonies from his stringless piano. But such are not 
the privileges of the “common lot.” ‘The tert we read, and turn it, 
perchance, into decent English; but the teas which accompany our 
translation may be English, may be Latin and Greek, or may be Asi- 
atic and barbarous. Much, indeed, depends upon the accuracy with 
which we have studied the language, but still more, | suspect, upon 
the native gift of a vivid but correct imagination. Whoever is not 
happily endowed in this latter respect, will either be entirely guided 
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in his imaginings by what his eyes and ears gather for him in the 
present, or, without any guide at all, will soar into clouds and nonsense. 
Hence it is apparent, classical, as well as metaphysical, students may 
be divided into two schools—the Idealists and the Realists. 

‘Thus, a recently celebrated biographer of Napoleon is evidently a 
downright realist. lor in one of his letters trom classic grounds he 
thus rhapsodizes over a bronze eagle that had been carried at the head 
of the twenty-fourth Roman Legion: “ Long, long ago, when Rome 
was in her glory, it had soared aloft amid the smoke of battle,” &c. ;— 
the smoke he refers to was, probably, that which followed the discharge 
of javelins and the report ol—scouting parties. 

‘he other class comprehends those who, forgetting that the ancients, 
like the moderns, were descended from Adam and had a full share of 
the frailties and foibles which we have known and of which we are a 
great part, and that this earth, with its storms, its fogs and its mud, has 
always been the same that it is now, fondly attribute every species of 
beauty and greatness and felicity to the “ land of gods and godlike men.” 
Glorious world is antiquity to the wrapt idealist! Littleness and the 
common-place are as completely banished from its borders as sin from 
paradise. Wiiatever the world is now in wantof, the ancients enjoyed 
in richest abundance. ‘ell him of the glories of the coming mullen- 
nium! his eve is fixed on brighter ones already in the past. Majestic 
forms amid celestial scenery are passing betore him. ‘The neck of 
Demosthenes ts clothed with thunder—Vlato reclines entranced in the 
gardens of the Academy, listening to the music of the spheres, and 
Alexander mounted on a tiery steed instar montis, rides around the 
world, and * from his horrid hair shakes pestilence and war.” 

He dvesn't reflect that Demosthenes, going to the assembly one 
morning, discovered a shocking rent in his toga, and had to turn back 
and have it mended, consuming an hour of his valuable time. He 1s 
unconscious of the fact, that the great Academician, during his medi- 
tations, was ollen so pestered with buzzing insects, that he gave way 
to some very undignified remarks. He is unmindful that Alexander 
became so engrossed in the pursuits of a campaign, that he neglected 
to wash his face, ull he was gently reproved by one of his under off- 
cers. But were these things really so’ As | said, it has been some 
tune since | read the great German scholars mentioned in the paren- 
thesis above, and it is possible | may have misstated some of the m- 
hor circumstances. 

But you, my dear Realist, now tell me, do you not feel assured that 
Julius Cwsar wore at Pharsalia, high-topped boots, a cocked hat, 4 
military coat covered with brass buttons, and faced with yellow? "Tis 
very natural. And Cato the Censor, was a cross-looking old fellow, 
was he not, with spectacles, carrying a bound folio under his arm, 1 
be seen on a rainy day stumping about the streets of Rome with an 
umbrella? As | thought—happily no one can accuse you of a wal 
dering mind during study hours. — 

Observe the difference of the two when considering the same 
point. The Realist takes it for granted, that the Romans upon meet 
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ing, cordially greeted one another, after our manner, with “ Hlow do 
y'do, Mr. Sallust, glad to see you—beautiful morning ;"’ while the 
idealist views them standing apart, and with god-like majesty, and in 
heroic language, proposing salutations like sum pius Aneas. The 
former thinks, of course, that Cicero wore a beaver, and a fine one— 
the latter is astonished to hear that he had any necessity for one, as 
though the rain would dare to beat upon the brow of Cicero ! 

Perhaps we should now confess, to render our classification com- 
plete, that, in addition to these whose views are so plainly erroneous, 
there is another class of students, and that, too, highly respectable in 










































point of numbers, who can be accused of no specific opinions what- 
, ever in regard to antiquity. 
| 
Talking about the men of antiquity, was not Julius Cwsar, as a man 
’ of the world, if such an expression be tolerated, the greatest of them 
f all? As a general, he had all the tenacity of will, all the unshaken 
. purpose of soul that distinguished Hannibal, while, at the same time, 
. he combined the towering ambition and the restless, unlimited enter- 
1 prise of Alexander. In tactics, the latter could have taught him no- 
d thing in intrepidity, nor the former in shrewdness and perseverance. 
\- \nd in that intuitive genius which takes in everything at a glance, 
¢ grasps at once the whole natug of a crisis, and teaches where the 
of dextrous hand shall strike and where caress, he was inferior to none 
ik that ever lived. It was this that made the Prince of Conde say, 
id “were Julius Cwsar back again, he would conquer all our generals.” 
ie : But look at him in other lights—as a writer, remarkable for the se- 
verity of his taste and his elegant conciseness—as a pleader and orator, 
ne second among his contemporaries only to Cicero himself—as a lover 
ck OF ol science, professing a readiness in the midst of a campaign to aban- 
s don all his schemes and go in search of the fountains of the Nile—as 
li- a benefactor of science, originating the invaluable reform in the Roman 
ay Calendar. 
ler Such was he, in brief, as a man of intellect. Of his moral charac- 
ed ter, we confess an utter inability to decide. The most generous cle- 
fhi- mency appears side by side with an unscrupulous waste of human 
me ' hives, an engaging frankness with profound dissimilation, a sincere 
en- love of friends and family with a tyrannical sway over all around him. 
mi- But we can hardly believe him to have been so bad as the majority of 
} historians and commentators represent. We know that, leaving out of 
hat J} view his own pre-eminence, he planned only the noblest projects for 
i, a | his country—we know that he was loved almost to adoration by many 
Tis : of his best contemporaries, and we are assured by Plutarch, at least, 
low, that the Divine Power followed his assassins with avenging hand over 
, to Fe earth and sea, till every single one had perished no less signally than 
h an Cassius, who kept the bloody dagger for his own bosom, or Brutus, 
yal: who was summoned to his fate by ashadowy visitant. 
ame We fear there is not so much pride in all that at present relates to 


reel: our Own institution, nor so lively an interest in its sons, whatever may 
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have been their date of graduation, as our relations as pupils and fe}. 
low-students might reasonably warrant. We are aware how it is in 
Germany. ‘There, a student feels a wound upon the honor of his uni- 
versity, as a personal degradation. When he has gone out from its 
walls, he makes its prosperity and reputation the constant objects of 
his solicitude and exertions. He looks back upon the days spent in 
its secluded pursuits with almost a romantic interest. [It was the gold. 
en period of his life, which the unthinking buoyancy of youth and the 
kindling hopes of manhood, the delights of inpouring knowledge and of 
congenial intercourse with kindred spirits, have brightened and sanc- 
tified with blended influences in his memory forever. Nor alone in 
his memory——bis heart has thence woven its dearest ties. From an 
affectionate interest in the companions of his student days, no diversi- 
ty of occupations, no changes of fortune, no antagonism in politics or 
literature have the least power to wean him. But, not only do his 
sympathies embrace the contemporaries of his collegiate life,—proud 
is he when he can exult in the success of any worthy artificer in any 
department of intellectual action with, * he was of my university |” 

The same feeling prevails to nearly an equal extent among the En- 
glish students. Byron, amid his eventful and stormy life, says he 
could never bring himself to quarrel with any of his schoolmates. 
And the present Cantab or Oxonian gill proudly point you out the dis- 
tinguished members of Parliament which belonged to his University, 
and give you a minute account of their standing and reputation as stu- 
dents. A common love towards their Alma Mater, binds all in fra- 
ternal sympathy. 

Now, why has it become too fashionable among us to make nearly 
everything about us the subject of disparaging and abusive criticism! 
One might imagine that a course of study perfectly useless and ridicu- 
lous had been prescribed for our torment, and that a set of knaves had 
been appointed to enforce it—that we had somehow been condemned 
to a sort of literary Botany Bay, and that all who have gone out from 
it, are to be congratulated only for having made a fortunate escape. 
We know, well enough, that very much of this is feigned and often oc- 
cupies nearly the same place in college conversation that the “ horrid 
weather” does in other circles of society ; but sometimes it has a real 
meaning, and always its tendency is bad. It encourages a boyish way 
of thinking, and prevents us from taking that liberal view of our posi- 
tion which is so apparent to all others. It Jeads to an uneasy discon- 
tent, and often to a willful neglect of many important advantages. Bu! 
does it not show a worthy independence of mind, a laudable sense o 
personal rights, a noble freedom from degrading servility? Perhaps 
so—but would not a voluntary withdrawal express all this more effect- 
ually’? There would certainly be a greater appearance of consistency 
in it. 

But no one, who reflects a moment, will fail to see that if the fault 
be not in ourselves, our present connections to us, are fruitful only 1 
pleasure, brightening hopes and permanent profit; while annoyances, 
perplexing duties and disquieting responsibilities must fall entirely ” 
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lot of others. He must see, too, that all unmanly complaints and 
tures but swell the amount of the latter and diminish the former. 

(dur common ves as students, united in the same pursuits, sharing a 
common object, animated by the same hopes, should discountenance 

i error of which we speak. Separated, as it were, from the world, 
we are all, toa certain extent, the obj ct of its hopes and the marks of 
its prejudices. A kindred feeling then, should never forsake us. 
Wherever and whenever a son of Yale achieves superiority in any- 
thiug worthy of man’s attention, our sympathies and our jor should 
minule in the congratulations of his triumph. Nor should we allow 
ourselves to forget or lightly to esteem this institution, which, while 
dispensing the treasures of invaluable knowledge and fitting us for the 
inevitable duties of life, is weaving around us these enduring ties and 
loading these passing hours with golden associations, never to be 
buried amid the thickest cares of coming years. 

In whatever other respect we may undervalue our college, we are 
convinced that no one can deny it a pre-eminent notoriety in the glo- 
rious art and practice of punning ! It is In this that, to adopt the 
words that used to appear on the cover of our honored work, “we con- 
less we take an honest pride.” In this point—the point of puns—how 
low in comparison is the rank of Harvard, and Princeton, and Wes- 
tern Reserve! We need not refer to the brilliant examples which 
lave descended orally from former college generations, like the choi- 
cest gems of early minstrelsy—we need not mention those side-split- 
ting specimens which have been “ got off” in our days, and, perhaps, 
by ourselves. And, by the way, reader, when you and | Aave done 
something rather nice in that line, haven't we enjoyed it, though ?— 
how near we came to bursting with internal laughter while our com- 
panions, aflecting to groan and shouting * awful,” * horrid,” we knew, 
were trying in vain to get up something better! Do you talk of the 
“triumphs of intellect”? if you refer to punning, we know what you 
mean. And yet Dr. Webster, who was so intimately acquainted with 
the college, after defining the word pun, observes, “ a low species of 
wit” ' Well, perhaps, the practice was not perfected in his day. Per- 
haps, also, and the thought is sorrowful, those rigid intellectual pur- 
suits in which he spent his life, may have prevented him from fully 
appreciating a pun, just as college studies kill out native genius. 

We might attempt to classify and arrange the different Ainds, which 
come under the various species embraced by the genus Pun—a work 
which no writer before us, as far as we are aware, has ever accom- 
plished. For instance, we might treat of the Pun Historical, the Pun 
Scientific, the Pun Colloquial, and the Pun Miscellaneous, which lat- 
ter head is quite comprehensive. [ither, like Locke, we might re- 
sort to children, savages and idiots, to see what idea they have of a 
pun, or, like Cousin, we might investigate puns as they actually exist, 
and then ascend to their origin, that is, for the lower classes may not 
comprehend us, to consider them psychologically and to adjourn the 
ontological question. We might go to ancient times, away back to the 
Pelaswic races, and note the first faint dawnings of the pun upon the 
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world ; and thence trace it in its ascending glory to “ the highest hea. 
ven of invention.” We mieht contemplate it as a mighty instrument oj 
power over the popular mind. In this view we might show it to have 
been the tremendous lever which gave the first impulse to the former 
French Revolution ; for it is recorded by ‘Thiers that the first idea of 
summoning the States-general, was struck into the minds of the dep- 
uties by a pun (which will not bear an adequate translation into Eng. 
lish) uttered by one of the members. Think of it a moment! 4) 
lrance yroping in the darkness of oppression—eager eves straining in 
every direction for light—despair beginning to exert its benumming 
power, when lo! a pun blazes forth in Pailiament—it shines over 
Paris—it flickers with a death-glare upon the walls of the palace—j 
flames away across the whole country to Marseilles—it lights up the 
Pyrenees—eureka bursts from awakened millions, and then the fearful 
drama comes! We might—we might do several things which we 
shall not do, so we will close this list of possibilities, which looks ra- 
ther like a boasting of our own powers, than a handling of the matie; 
with which we set out. 

But we cannot ave’! making a distinction in puns of an obviously 
practical nature. In our estimation, a pun may be merely verbal—« 
superticial play upon words witivut the least substratum of meaning- 
the thought being tortured and killed off to make a jingling in the ear. 
\s every one with a little practice can become an adept at this, it is 
feartully prevalent in this section of our comme country, and, “ to use 
a homely, but expressive phrase,” is an intolerable nuisance. When 
you remark to a person “ this is a fine day,” and he replies, “ perhaps 
so, but | am not accustomed to re-/ine upon such matters’’——or to your 
inquiry about the time, he observes “that’s a time-ly question,” de- 
pend upon it, that man flings in your teeth a downright, deliberate in- 
sult, and if you overlook it, you have a milder disposition than we 
trust has been committed to our keeping. 

But a genuine, vital pun, never interrupts the thought, but gives i! 
a new and surprising and agre able aspect. It is a quaint and gro- 
tesque mouth-piece to a fountain, which throws the froe wter in some 
beautiful curve or unexpected jet; while the other kind is a mer 
tawdry ornament both unsightly and useless. Observe these speci- 
mens taken almov’ at random from the good, queer, quizzical, immor- 
tal ‘om Hood, the Punster-King. 

‘This, in which the impatient angler queries in regard to the finny- 


tribe, who seem to have “ lost their appetite,”’ might be ranked unde: 
the head of the Pun Historic: : 


* But they seem upon different terms now. 
Have they taken advice 
Of the * Council of Nice’ 

And rejected the ‘ Diet of Worms,’ now ”” 


This must be one of the medical species under the Pun Scientilic 


** Down fell the crew, and on their knees 
Shuddered at each white swelling.” 
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This is good enough to go without any name. Itis an account of a 
duel. 
“To measure out the ground not long 
The seconds then forbore, 
And having taken one rash step, 


They took a dozen more.” 
But soon one of the heroic combatants asks— 


“If T withdraw this charge, will then 


Your ramrod do the same ""’ 


‘ A dripping Pauper crawls along the way, 
The only real willing out-of-doorer, 
And BAYS, or seems to say, 


Well, | aim poor enough, but here's a pourer.” 


Again, on a poor team of horses : 
* And slow they go, altho’ they show 
Asif they had their fast-days.” 


\nd, finally, the Author makes a candid confession upon certain 


points 
* ] own I shake my sides at ranters, 


And treat sham-Abram saints with wicked banters, 
I even own, that there are times—but then 
It's when I've got my wine—I say d— cantera! 


There isa species of wit, to which we have seen no name applied» 
that 1s by no means so conte mptible as some might imagine. Its al- 

ways characterized by a happy misspelling, and the plot of the thing 
may either be the blundering of ignorance im trying to handle matters 
above its comprehension, or a simple mistake which has a ludicrous 
and _"s nity unintentional connection with the subj ct. Ot the for- 
mer, Dr. Valentine has given some very amusing specimens in the 
character of the “ ignorant literary lady,” who im ber library desires 
lohn to fill up those spasms on the shelves and make this room look 
like a conversationarve.” Something quite good also in the same style 
has been going the rounds of the papers under the auspices ol Mrs. 
Partington, who, for instance, in giving her experience of ghosts and 
spirits, says--" there has sartainly been two appre henstons seen in 
our lamily.” ‘This, too, ina colonial Jette r, (which, like the remain- 
der, is from one who was a master of all kinds of wit,) is certainly not 
indiflerent—* We have white Swons but they have not any cygne- 
tures.” OF the latter kind, a capital instance is in a letter from a ser- 
vant-maid detailing the awful dissensions which were rending the vil- 
lage of Stoke Pogis, and which she thinks might have been eo 
by “a little timely concussion on the part of the mayor.” — But this, 1 
i's Way, Is unapproachable, being trom the narrative of a green s: ates 

“We saw plenty of grampus, but they was useless to all intents and 
p wpusses.” 





A GLANCE AT THE PAST. 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST. 


We know not, worthy reader, whether you ‘agree with us or other. 
wise, in the reverence we cherish for mementos of by goneages, for those 
often worthless relics which, because they are worthless, the vandal 
spirit of utility has left untouched. You may be, for aught we know, 
one of those fashionably strong-minded persons, who foster a Spirit of 
sincere abhorrence of anything old or useless. Nevertheless, the pre- 
valence of this very spirit has already robbed our age of nearly all the 
valuable relies of our forefathers, and left us but here and there an old 
shoe, or a broken sword, to remind us of their lives and actions. God 
preserve us from such a spirit! But de gusttbus, non dtsputandum, 
and if such be yours, we cannot help it, and will say, as Uncle Toby 
to the fly, “ Go in peace, there is room enough in the world for both of 
us.” It may be right, too, that you should have no reverence for your 
ancestors ; but even here we must own to a weakness, (if you please,) 
and declare that if one of our progenitors had been so unfortunate as 
to have been hanged even, we would have regarded as a most interest- 
ing relic, a portion of the fatal noose. ‘This, however, we cannot 
show in our recollection, since fate or providence has seen fit to im- 
bue us all, even your most humble servant, with a most holy horror of 
suspension. But reader, if you are a man, who takes some pleasure 
in the recollection of the past, you will doubtless agree with me in as- 
serting that there are few hours more pleasantly spent than those 
whiled away among old mementos. We love to call up the various 
traditions connected with them, when the dreamy spirit of spring is 
abroad; and, while the balmy air soothes our bodies into a delicious 
languor, to fill the quaintly cut garments of the olden time with the 
figures of those, long since hidden beneath the sod, who once have 
occupied them. ‘The old fashioned shoe, half hidden by its enor- 
mous buckle, again graces or rather disgraces the foot of its former 
occupant, as he stands before us in all the pomp and pride of buckles, 
ruffles, and knee-breeches. Such reveries annihilate time as readily 
as the famous boots of our childhood’s tale did distance ; and transport 
us at once to that age when a spirit of resistance to Oppression was 
beginning to nerve the hearts of men for the approaching struggle of 
the Kevolution. ‘There is such a shoe ina collection which we have 
seen, being near a war-worn knapsack and a broken musket; and 
when we look upon them, we seem to see again our grandsires dol- 
fing their peaceful garbs, and girding on their swords in the name of 
“God and the Continental Congress.” When the sounds of war 
were first heard at Concord, that musket and knapsack became the 
companions of one who bore them bravely on the field of Bunker Hill. 
Well did he fight the battle of his country there; and the shattered 
breech of the old flintlock, is evidence unquestionable of his hearty 
blows and desperate courage. And when the ammunition of the pat- 
riots had failed, he was among the first of those who clubbed theit 
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muskets, and rendered victory doubtful, and even defeat glorious by 
their deeds of valor. No Bard has sung his praises, but Don Diego 
Peres, the renowned conqueror oi the Moors, had a rival of no mean 
yretensions in our hero of Bunker Hill. 

Near by these relics of that fearful fight, lie others, which we have 
alwavs loved to consider the property of the partner of our hero, of 
her who consoled him in defeat, and, like a Spartan matron, sent him 
jorth with renewe d courage to strive once more for victory. These 
are nothing more than what our advertisements would call a “ pair of 
female shoes ;” yet to us they are full of strange interest. High 
heeled and sharp toed, they alw ays excite a spirit of speculation in 
our mind, as to the manner in which the belles of that olden time 
managed to balance themselves on so precarious a footing. 

lor our own part, we need no other proof of their steadiness of 
nerve and brain, than the positive knowledge that they not only walked, 
but even danced at such a fearful height from the ground. No one, 
who has seen those wonderful creations of art, can for an instant doubt 
that in those days, cobblers were physicians as well as improvers of 
the understanding ; tor how else can he account for their knowledge 
of the dealing art, which not only cured our grand-dames of dizziness, 
but by making them high-soled, prevented its occurrence. ‘This, doubt- 
less, was the reason why the high-flown compliments of the beaus of 
vore aflected them so little; while girls, whose country cobblers were 
not versed in the art above mentioned, were far more easily entangled 
inthe net of flattery. But alas, for this degenerate age! Mankind 
wo longer seeks for elevation from the old-time cobbler, but turns to 
the more genial one of sherry. Their art has degenerated ; they now 
cure naught but leather; and we, male and female, have come wolully 
down trom the high standing of our ancestors. 

ut Jet us return to the wearer of those queer shaped combinations 
of satin and leather, Her foot must have been almost fairy-like in its 
proportions, and a most effective auxiliary to the charms of her 
lace. A pretty foot is always an effective weapon in love's warfare, 
and this one, unquestionably, proved the conqueror of our friend, the 
patriot. ‘The face had long before bewildered him ; but that foot, as 
he once saw it peeping from under the folds of our heroine's dress, 
completely subdued his soul, and, ere he knew it, brought him to his 
knees. His success, tradition assures of, and that he told her the 
cause of her conquest, is evident from the care with which those shoes 
have been preserved. And here let me tell the uninitiated, that the 
gazing at a pretty foot, to escape the fascination of bright eyes, 18 very 
like running into Scylla, to avoid C harybdis. 

Kut close beside these records of the loves and wars of our ances- 
tors, lie other relics, the monuments of a simple and barbarous, but 
brave and chivalrous people. ‘There is a melancholy interest in them, 
reminding us of a race long since gone to the happy hunting grounds 
of the spirit-land. The rude stone “hate het, and the broidered mocca- 
sin tell us of the Indian, strong of heart, and fleet of foot, brave in bat- 
tle and patient in defeat. We gaze upon their relics with sadness. 
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Their light canoes have long since vanished from our waters, and 
scarce aught but their tombs and the traditions of our fathers remain to 
iell us they existed. Cities have sprung up where once the strong. 
limbed monarchs of the forest looked down upon the wigwam of the 
Indian. ‘The clank of machinery and the hum of busy labor rises from 
vales that once echoed to the shout of the hunter, or listened vainly 
for the noiseless step of the watchful warrior. Where once the red 
flame of the council fire pierced the shadows of the forest, and the 
stake was once prepared for the torture, the church of the white man 
now points its spire to Heaven. ‘There too, where the captive warrior 
mocking the efforts of his foes, once chanted the war-song of his tribe, 
and still unyielding sang loud and clear the song of death, the hymn 
of praise now rises to the Christian's God. But they have passed 
away at the approach of the white man, as the shadows of their na. 
tive forests vanished at the ringing strokes of his axe. ‘The contest 
was long and bloody, but the knowledge and weapons of the Puritan 
proved too strong for the unaided valor of the Indian. The rifle and 
the fire water of their foes were equally destructive ; and their bones 
have long since been scattered by the ploughs of the peaceful farmer 
Some have no pity for this fallen race, and many delight to urge against 
them their cruelty and treachery, the characteristics of all savages. 

But well might the accused hurl back the charge. How full is the 
history of our nation of acts of duplicity towards the Indian! They 
began to be exhibited by our far-famed Puritan fathers, and their de- 
scendants have always followed the same course. ‘True, the Indians 
attacked the settlers, whenever darkness interposed to make their 
weapons more nearly equal to those of their enemies, and slew all 
without mercy, as their enemies had done before them. ‘They fough: 
as their fathers fought ; and their treachery, had they been so power- 
ful or civilized as their foes, would have been called diplomacy. Brave 
and chivalrous, the warrior’s scalp lock was a perpetual challenge w 
his foe; with them its possession was synonymous with honor, and 
life itself was laid down in its defence. Mindful of benefits, they suf- 
fered death in behalf of their benefactor, and time could not weaken 
their sense of gratitude. Revenge was with them a master spirit, 4 
part of their religion. How, then, can we, who are ruled by the pas- 
sions—enlightened though we boast ourselves to be—blame the untu- 
tored Indian for obeying the dictates of his religion, and the precepts 
of his fathers ? 

There is a strong resemblance between their customs and princi- 
ples, and the boasted spirit of chivalry ; in fact they differ only in re- 
spect for females. 1t was the duty of the Indian, as well as the knight, 
to keep his honor; and death was the punishment of cowardice ia 
either. Revenge and gratitude were duties equally sacred to both. 
The knight, vanquished in the field of battle, received his death-blow 
as a stroke of mercy ; the Indian captive, at the stake, died mocking 
at his foes, and deriding their futile attempts at torture. ‘T’o the one, 
death was preferable to the loss of honor ; to the other, life was freely 
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laid down in its defence, and no torture was able to call from him one 
womanly complaint derogatory to his character as a warrior. 


Their race has gone to the spirit land, but their names are among 


us and around us. In the words of Mrs. Sigourney, 


“ Their names are on your rivers 
And ye may not wash them out.” 


LYING-TO UNDER BARE POLES. 


A SALT WATER SKETCH. 


BY NED BOWLINE. 


oe 
* God help the mariner! 
Over the sea 
Cometh the winter wind, 
Howling and free ; 
Like the strong maniac 
Loosed from his chain, 
Moving all terribly over the main ; 
Hurling the mountain wave 
Writing in foam, 
Driving the mariner 
Leagues from his home !” 


‘You had better turn out, and prepare for the worst '”’ 

Thus spoke the skipper of a well found brig, one week from port, 
lving-to under bare poles in the midst of a winter’s gale upon the coast 
of New England. 

We were passengers ; and the storm, which, for three days and 
aree nights, had been raging with unmitigated fury, had confined us 
to our cabin and berths, which were now cold, wet and uncomfortable 
from the severity of the weather, and the constant influx of salt water 
through the deck-lights and ceilings above. 

The companion-way closed after the skipper, as he left us for the 
deck, while we sat gazing at each other, in solemn silence, and stri- 
ving to overcome the strong emotions called forth by his fearful words. 

“ Prepare for the worst!” His long and well tried nautical skill 
was now, he felt, outrivaled. Everything within his power had been 
eflected to weather the gale. But all in vain. Nothing more could 
be done. He would now give us up to the mercy of the winds and 
the waves ; for, unless the weather should soon assume some favora- 
ble aspect, he felt that we were lost! 

lt was my first time upon the deep; and what were my own emo- 
tions as [ heard those words, no tongue can tell. Here, in a leaking 
ship, upon a freezing ocean, in the midst of a relentless tempest, 
the blackness of darkness above us and around us, and but a few days’ 
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sail from home and friends, who little dreamed of our peril, here we 
were summoned to prepare for the worst! Remote from all mortal 
aid—alone—companionless—to prepare for a grave in those cold 
depths, beyond which the lead will sink no deeper, and from which 
the line returns, slackened, to the hand! How distinctly the Past, 
the long-forgotten Past, came to view! There was all my spent life, 
every transaction, every event, staring me in the face' Then] re. 
membered my parting adieu to friends on shore ; the last hearty shake 
of the hand ; the gaily-spoken farewell. 

Again the companion-way opened, and the skipper entered. His 
storm jacket and oiled trowsers were dripping the water which tried, 
in vain, to penetrate them. Laying down an axe upon the floor, and 
removing his heavy “ sou’wester,” he seated himself by the cabin ta. 
ble. Overhead swung the lantern, traveling to and fro, as it followed 
the mad plunges of the vessel, and revealing, by its dim light, his anx- 
ious and weather-worn features. 

“It blows hard! terribly hard! and we shall have to cut away, if it 
don’t lull soon '” 

Shut up, as we were, in our little cabin, we could easily realize the 
truth of these words. ‘The groaning beams and bulk-heads, the shnill 
piping and screaming of the fierce winds, as they played among the 
tautened rigging, the constant and dismal clanking of the pumps, and 
the cries, heard even above the tumult of the gale, “ Does she suck 
yet ’’—* No, sir'”’—all too plainly told that, indeed, it did blow hard, 
“ terribly hard.” 

On what a brittle thread hangs huinan life! One more such sea, as 
that which has just struck our trembling bark, will send us down, 
down into eternity, and none be left to tell our fate. Oh, for one fi- 
vorable omen inthe heavens! One break in the blackness above, 
through which the star of Hore might gleam! But no! The in- 
creasing tempest flings defiance at our hopes! ‘There we sit, silently, 
awaiting our destiny. We dread to cut away the masts, for if, per- 
chance, the gale should abate, how can we escape the troughs of the 
seas without them. We fear to carry them, lest they should, una- 

wares, precipitate themselves over the side, and become entangled 
upon us. Oh, how it blows! The maddened winds are hurling the 
spray high upon the yards and rigging, where it instantly congeals, s0 
that neither rope nor block can be worked. Nothing can stand in the 
face of the wind. ‘The heavy masts, with all their weight of yards 
and hamper, are bowing to its fury. The men, weary and exhaust: 
ed by incessant labor, are abandoning the pumps, and huddling to the 
leeward of every object that breaks its force. Many of the men are 
frosted ; all of them wet and chilled through. No fire, no food, no 
rest, no dry clothing, nothing to cheer, nothing to relieve, nothing ' 
console, but Hore! We dare to hope! How far Hope goes in m 
sery’s last extremity! We hope for the better; and with good rea- 
son ; since three days and three nights have brought no abatement © 
the gale. 

But hark '—* It lulls!” How joyful is every heart! The pump: 
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brakes fly more merrily ; the men bend to the stroke with more of 
lite and energy. It is the kindling up of Hope. 

lt lulls, but for a moment only ; and again breaks upon us the wild 
sad deafening roar of the elements. ‘They have only retired to ga- 
ther in greater fury, and now they almost extinguish Hope's flickering 
spark 

“Clear away the main hatches!” shouts the skipper as he reaches 
the deck Like tigers to their prey, rush the men to the hatch bars ; 
and soon bales and boxes are floating to leeward. 

Once more it lulls. It is a litle longer than the last, and more mo- 
Jerately breaks the gale again. Yet it is as much as our laboring craft 
can stagger under. Her complaining timbers tell loudly the struggle 
se contends. It moderates again. All is anxiety, hope, doubt. The 
danger is imminent. ‘Those fearful Julls, at first so welcome, now so 
treacherous, are swinging us off and on in the trough of the sea, 
where, with tremendous lurches, our over-strained vessel plunges her 
head under the mountain masses of waters, and rises from their em- 
brace deluged with seas, whose incumbent weight seems about to bury 
her forever. 

“Clear away the main-topsail rigging, and get that close reefed 
main-topsail on her !” 

Cheerily fly the men aloft, to the topsail yard; and aw y we are 
scudding under the close reefed sail. On, 


* Like a mad steed, 
Urged by its rider 
And proud of its speed,” 


the brig rushes ; now dipping low in the wave ; now rising unharmed ; 
flinging the hissing spray from her bow, while the fresh wind strains 
at her bellied canvas, and the pursuing billows tumble and break ma- 
jestically under her stern. 

The weather continues to moderate. The fore tack is boarded. 
The reels are gradually shaken out of the topsails, and, as the force 
of the wind continues to decrease, the topgallant sails are sheeted 
home, and the good brig, once more to her course, “ walks the water 
like a thing of life.” 


VOL. XIV. 18 





THE LIFE AND OBSERVATIONS 








THE 


LIFE AND OBSERVATIONS 
or 
A PERSON OF LIESURE. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY THE AUTHOR. 


Duke S. What fool is this? 

Jacques. One that hath been a courtier 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair 

They have the gift to know it: and in his brain— 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 

After a voyage—he hath strange places crammed 

With observation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms. 


As You Like It, I. 7. 


TO MYSELF, 
As my firmest friend, 
Both in prosperity and adversity, 

With the deepest admiration for my talents, 
And the nicest appreciation of my sterling worth, 
These pages are respectfully inscribed, 

By my very sincere friend, 

THE AUTHOR. 


THE INTRODUCTION 
SIGNIFIETH WHY THE AUTHOR WROTE THESE MEMOIRS. 


AccorpiNe@ to the matter-of-fact and inquisitive nature of man, it is 
deemed necessary that every phenomenon beginning to exist should 
have a cause, and hence a motive for the construction of this autobi- 
ography is pre-supposed. What this motive may be, remains to be 
seen. 

Those who embark upon such undertakings as the present, have 
usually one of four objects in view: the amusement or instruction of 
others: their own instructions or amusement. Whatever influence 
the first three of these may have exerted upon the author, his chiel 
motive, object or end, is evidently his own amusement. Man is wni- 
versally a vain animal, and it is pleasant to look back upon the scenes 
and actions, the thoughts and feelings, of our past lives, though they 
may chance to be valueless as the memories of a dream. . 


“ Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui,” 
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A sulflicient lapse of time can even annul our personal identity, and 
enable us to look at “ that other me there in the background,” as Lamb 
has it, in the light of something extraneous to ourselves, which we can 
praise without vanity, and blame without remorse. We can laugh 
over our follies, we can weep over our sins, and complacently plume 
ourselves ON OUr superiority to the object of those tears and smiles. 
With a pleasing confusion we regard ourselves as not ourselves, and 
examine our own (mental) features as critically as the old man does 
the portrait of his childish self, praising the rounded chin (it is double 
now) and the flaxen hair (that has since been brown and then well 
nigh black, and again gray, and now snow white) and, forgetting the 
identity, sigh out * such was I once,” and if a scholar whisper thought- 
fully 

“'Tempora mutantur et nos in illis mutamur,” 


and so dream on. We look upon our lives in the past, as grave mat- 
ters of history, and by a bold Irishism learn to sympathize with our own 
feelings. Hence arises the delight of such labors as the present, for 
what one of the pleasures is comparable to the pleasure of sympathy ’ 

Especially are they delightful, when from any cause, such, for in- 
stance, as vanity, one is able to find keen enjoyment in the study of 
the peculiarities and eccentricities of his own nature, and, by some 
happy faculty of self-appreciation, can find beauties where others dis- 
cover blemishes, and can cherish as flowers what most would discard 
as weeds. 

‘« But,” says an impertinent scruple, “ what right have you to speak 
as you do, of this or that one of your guondam friends and acquaintan- 
ces!’ Not the least in the world, my dear sir, but pray remember 
this is designed for few eyes save my own, and is little more than 
thinking on paper. ‘The fault is in the thought, and I cannot help that, 
if{ would. But be this as it may; let it be granted that | am in the 
wrong; and what then? Why, | entrench myself behind a passage 
from Goethe’s Autobiography and defy attack. “ ‘To the man of so- 
ciety,” quoth Goethe, “ it matters litle whether he confer a benefit or 
an injury, provided he be amused.” 1 trust, Sir Impertinent Scruple, 
that you are satisfactorily answered. 

And so I shall continue to write on as inclination or ennui prompt 
me. TI may philosophize occasionally, and these pages become senten- 
tious, and Mad. de Stael-ish. 1 may be frivolous frequently ; @ mirror 
will be at hand to image my folly. 1 shall be prosy often, and (as 
now) acamera obscura will record my dullness. Whether I shall suc- 
ceed in evoking from their silent tombs, departed recollections, so that 
they shall stand before me as in life, | know not. If they do not come 
at the first summons, | shall not delay for them, yet if they arrive be- 
hind their time, they shall not for that reason be rejected. ‘Though 
they take not their due place in the procession, its motley ranks will 
still open to receive them whensoever or howsoever they may make 
their appearance. They will be entered in the order of their recep- 
tion, and referred to their proper position in time. 
| shall thus have a history of my life, irregular and rude enough, Lut 
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at the same time faithful for reference, and interesting (to myself, at least) 
inthe perusal. | shall thus be able to compare different periods of my 
life, and thus gather counsel for my conduct in any succeeding emer. 
gency that may be similar toa past one. | shall thus drive away care 
and gain at once knowledge of human nature generally, and my own in 
particular. Attention, then, you into whose hands this manuscript may 
chance to fall, and be instructed or amused, for, believe me, the cham. 
bers of my heart are somewhat strangely hung with tapestry of by. 
gone memories. 


—_—_—_—-- —— 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


* the infant 
Mewling and puking in its nurse's arms” 


As You Like It, II, 2 




































* My son—and what's a son’ 

Being born, it pouts, cries, and breeds teeth. 

What is there yet in a son? 

He must be fed, be taught to go and «peak. 
Aye or yet; why might not a man love a calf as well 

Or melt in passion o'er a frisking kid, as for a son ? 

Methinks a young bacon, 

Or a fine smooth little horse-colt 

Should move a man as much as doth a son. 

For one of these, in very little time 

Will grow to some good use ; whereas a son 

The more he grows in stature and in years, 

The more unsquared, unbeveled, he appears, 

Reckons his parents among the rank of fools, 

Strikes care upon their heads with his mad riots, 

Makes them look old before they meet with age, 

And this a son!” The Spanish Tragedy, IV. 


HEREIN IS DECLARED THE BIRTH, LINEAGE, AND EARLY CHILDHOOD OF 
THE AUTHOR, WITH MORAL AND LEARNED REFLECTIONS ON 
SUNDRY COLLATERAL POINTS. 





I have a great notion of working out my own horoscope. Not that 
| have on hand a vast surplus fund of astrological lore that I am anx- 
ious to invest profitably ; not that I am at all a believer in the prognos- 
ticating science ; not that I have any, the slightest curiosity as to my 
future state or states, (I say “ state or states” to provide for the, by n° 
means impossible, contingency of the truth of the doctrine of the trans 
migration of souls, and that I may not shock the prejudices of any Py- 
thagorean who may meet with these pages ;) but, solely and simply 
because I know the precise hour of my nativity, as distinctly stated on 
that leaf of the family Bible, (Ed. Oxon., A. D. 1765,) which flanked 
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by two similar ones, at that time unoccupied, on one side, and by one 
similar one equally unoccupied on the other, may with its supporters 
be supposed to indicate the number of centuries between the last of 
the prophets and the first of the evangelists, which they divided. Or, 
for the number “ four” is a significant one, they may be understood as 
in some sort indicative of the leap-year in which I entered upon this 
peculiarly comical concurrence of events which men call life, or of the 
weeks in the month that respectable matron, Mrs. Crone, remained in 
attendance on my pale parent and my red self. Or, again, looking 
upon them in their corporate capacity, and with a reference to their 
position in the gap between law and gospel, we may consider them 
expressive of the intercalary post which my birth-day occupied, be- 
tween February and March. From all which, may be partially gath- 
ered the fact which, as I before said, was definitely and precisely sta- 
ted under the head of Births, Deaths, and Marriages—occupying the 
second line on the page—thus : 

Jepepian Parknurst Dotprum was porn Fepruary tHE 297TH, 
178), AT THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 

And that is why | havea notion of calculating my own horoscope. 

But to the fact. ‘There is no manner of doubt as to that / was born. 
Another name was henceforth inscribed on the muster roll of humani- 
ty. Another “ brief candle” was then lighted, which was to burn 
brightly or dimly as it might be for a season, and then be snuffed out, 
and the smoke mingle with the air aboutit. Another young wayfarer 


was then started on his travels over his own land, prior to making the 
vrand tour to that 


* undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveler returns.” 


Or, as Catullus similarly expresses it: 
** Tiluc, unde negant redire quemquam.” 


I certuinly was born. Susan the maid ran across the street to tell 
Betsey, the cook at No. 47, that Mrs. Doldrum was mother of a fine 
boy, (so Susan was pleased to express herself,) and was doing as well 
as could be expected. Dr. R., who was the family physician, a short 
man, with a spare form, and a large nose, and a thin face, and a sallow 
skin, and a cool head, and a warm heart, and a quiet step by the bed- 
side for the patient, and a good joke and a hearty laugh for whoever 
followed him from the sick room down the stairs, spread the news next 
morning as he made his calls, that Mrs. Doldrum had presented the 
Rev. Dr, her husband, with a son and heir. The muffled knocker, 
and the closed shutters, the hushed voices, and the noiseless step, all 
said the same thing. So the matter may be considered as settled, and 
the author may be looked on as born. 

The cause of what may seem an over anxiety on the last mentioned 
point is this. Nothing can exist in nature which did not at some time 
begin to be. Hence it is needful that the first step should be clearly 
laid down, and my existence once for all demonstrated. Nor can this 
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be taken for granted, that all men are born; far from it; else what 
would become of Bacchus, so rudely hurried into being on that inter. 
esting occasion when Semele met her death, as the ancient coroners 
phrased it, bv “ direct visitation of Jove ?”’ 

But allethis while, I, the boy Doldrum, have been forgotten. There 
I lay, in a state of helpless babyhood, on the lap of my nurse, before 
a roaring fire of bituminous coal, toasting away as though | were want. 
ed for an oven, and it were necessary to heat me at the shortest pos. 
sible notice. ‘The fire puffing out from the half-consumed lumps of 
coal, little jets of flame, seemed delighted at the happy event, and en- 
deavoring to get up an illumination in honor of it. The cat walked 
about the hearth, looking at me as though she feared a rival in the 
young stranger. I slept on regardless of both coal and cat. 

As for my lineage promised in the heading to this chapter, the Rev. 
Dr. Doldrum, pastor of the Episcopal church in , was my father, 
Mrs. Doldrum, his wife, was my mother, and there's a pedigree as 
long as you'll find in the private boxes to a certain opera we wot of. 
The moral reflections also, therein set down, my reader is requested to 
make for himself, and so ends the chapter, for says ‘Terence, 


* id arbitror 
Apprime in vita esse utille, ne quid nimis.” 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


©! what a lark '-—Here we are '"’—Comic Grammar. 


No—qood, gentle, kind and clever readers—nothing would be more plensing to us 
—but really the thing is impossible—you will not, therefore, will you, look for a funny 
Editors’ Table? Did you stand in our position—our heads aching, our temper irrita- 
ted, our bills un— &c., &e —did you stand in our places, you surely would say this 
is no time for fun and the making of fan. Do you practice in the Gymnasium, my 
friend’ Yes, well—you don't! then do try it once, in order to feel the full force of 
the comparison we are about to make. Supposing you quietly take hold of the ringe— 
now swing yourself forward entirely by the muscles in your arms—well done! you 
have gone nearly (wo feet !—now swing back, why, you are all of a foot behind where 
you started from—now forward again ; another foot is gained—tired ? perfectly easy, 
eh? well, keep at it—foot after foot is added to your are, finely you are doing—but 
don’t you feel a leetle tired now’ why don't you speak ’ what makes you so red io 
the face’ not angry, I hope ; what! drop so soon! why didn’t vou kick the wall’ 
** 1—feel—more—like—like—kicking the bucket!” Now, good friend, come right 
over to our sanctum and blame an editor who has swung through the writing and su- 
perintendence of forty-five pages, for not regaling his readers with a comical kick-up 
of three pages in length, instead of having a little personal one, entirely for his own 
benefit, when the whole number is finished. Just do that, and we'll endeavor to get 
up a kick of some kind. : «00m @ » 

You must bear in mind, reader, that time, ever so mighty amon en 
tates, has made no small ravages in our editorial den maar: herwen, Laps, gl rd 
our Quintumvirate to a triumvirate, the regular Roman standard. One of our num- 
ber is about to enrol himself among the devotees of Blackstone and Story; he is, 
therefore, completely lost to us, for “ the law ie a jealous mistress,” and Maga most 
expect to be forgotten amid more ~~ suits, contracts, pleadings and parties. 
The other, Editor No. 2, is carrying the interests of literature in another part 
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of the intellectual vineyard—he is pedagogueing somewhere in the country! Night 
and day the poor fellow is sweating over the patriotic responsibility of teaching “ the 
young idea how to shoot”—*‘ the cheap defence of nations,” as Burke remarke. Of 
course, we can expect little aid from him ; unless he transmit to us some specimens of 
those young ideas. If, therefore, you should find in our pages vatural and innocent 
articles upon ** Spring,”’ ** The Horse,” * Fire,” “ Contentment,” or such like subjects, 
bearing all the freshness of youthful thought, you will credit them to Ed. No. 2—that 
s, the procuring of them, and not the writing, no, no! > ++ a » « 
And now, why, in the name of justice and fairness, why are we so overwhelmed 
with articles from our classmates and others’ Is it not pla that three editors cannot 
read, or in any way wade through such a mass of matter, as five? and yet you knew 
we were deprived of the assistance of the other two. And why, too, is it that, with 
the exception of a few profound and sober treatises which, of course, we are always 
glad to receive, such @ quantity of humorous, playful and witty writing is rolled im 
upon us! = Just look here—" A senong Som The time we had at the Colonel's’ — 
“The Joke, by Thomas the Rhymer, Jr."—* The College Genius” —* Now's the 
Time—a Tale,” &c., &c. Why isit that we must provoke some of our friends by 
constantly requesting and imploring them with tears in our eyes to do something for 
us—that is, not to write. And, alas! the infection, we fear, has reached our own 
chosen ranks ; or else, why should we a few days ago, upon the arrival of Ed. No. — 
from New York, run precipitately to him and exclaim, * Now don’t write us an arti- 
cle—at any rate, don't write us fire pages—if you do, we are done for, that's all!” 
Reader, will you ponder upon this and grow wise! . . « 2 © © oe © se 2 
We have on our table a poem entitled The Breakers. We have submitted it— 
alas! we are no “ judges of poetry” —to our favorites of Olympus, orParnassus, which 
was it! and the general opinion seems to be that it is want in ease and natural- 
new, and, i many places, in correctness. Certainly, we concur in the decision, but 
at the same time, we must be allowed to hint, since we have already confessed our inca- 
pacity to judge, that there are some things in this poem that please us very much, 
that there seems often an originality, a liveliness of conception and a force of expres- 
sion above the common rank of college poetry. We give a few of the stanzas. 
Speaking of the ship— 


Like silver buckler shines Yet Heaven, though smileth she, 
lier canvas, clean avd white, May not be always true, 
Like polished steel her lines For, gazing on the sea, 
Fling off the sunny light. She's grown as treacherous, too. 
. . . . . . . . . . , . 
Sea-hirds may skim the wave, See by that lightning’s beam, 
When winds blow fresh and fair, Whose scabbard is a cloud, 
Yet drop when tempests rave And gleams as daggers gleam, 
And a whirlwind’s in the air; Half hid within a shroud. 
. . * . . . 
But many a tempest foul 
Assailed this bird in vain, 
She rose above its scow! 
Like an eagle o’er the slain. 


The breakers fierce are flinging 
‘Their foam-plumes in the sky, 

The whirlwinds wild are singing 
A dirge for those who die. 


And oft when typhon’s breath She strikes! she sinks! the rocks 


Made heaven and earth unite, 
She passed o'er seas of death 

Like an angel robed in white. 
sd . * & * ° 


Their white teeth gnash around— 
The tempest demon mocks 
Each mortal’s waiting sound. 





We shall be very happy to exchange with the Monruty Maaazine of Princeton. 

he last No. we have read with much interest. We cull the following choice speci- 
men for your special pleasure, our own dear readers. But do pot get the idea that 
this is a parody—inore solema truth, we assure you, was never written. The second 
stanza, in particular, for overwhelming truthfulness and sarcasin, is unequaled by 
anything in Cowper's similar piece. 
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Forced from sleep and all its pleasures, 
Land of dreams we left forlorn ; 

To increase our mental treasures 
On our heads we scratched till morn. 


Men in College bored and quizzed us, 
Asked, “ when will your work appear?” 
But though lolling to receive it, 
They would not aid, nay only sneer. 


Are there as ye sometimes tell us 
Powerful ininds in Nassau Hall’ 

Oh that by some means, good gracious, 
We could get the proof withal! 


Every person knows the extent to w 


‘OMPLAINT. 
Think not Juniors, Sophomores, Freshmen, 


Think not Seniors must do all ; 
Though you may not much enlighten, 
Mites ure mites, if the- are small. 
| Hark !” ye answer, “ what's the rumpus, 

Venting thus your incensed ire ? 
Lashing every man among us; 
No such language can we bear.” 


We foreseeing what vexations 
Editors must undergo, 

Do these gentle maledictions 
For their comfort cast on you. 


hich slang terms abound in college ; and 





nearly every one has often experienced no little annoyance and embarrassment from 
an ignorance of their meaning. This is cially apt to be the case with young gen- 
tlemen who have just concluded to honor the faculty with a four years’ residence here. 
It was only two months ago that we heard one of these unfortunates, beneath our 
window, declaring to a companion that he frizzled abominably, but he couldn't help 
it. Now, how delightful it would be for such a person to get, upon his arrival in town, 
a beautiful little volu in which he could learn all these words in a dozen hours, 
and upon which, pe , he might be examined by the college officers. Well, a 
friend of ours, who shall be nameless, proposes doing this very identical thing. In 
addition to the vocabulary, a key will be constructed, showing how many of the most 
important words are to be pronounced, i. e., the precise twang to be given in different 
circumstances, as in colloquial use, on the college fence, out of the window, &c. 

Want of time must account for the absence of proper arrangement in the following 
specimen of the forthcoming publication. 

Boy. A youth, case, bird, one of ‘em. 

Collar. To come up with, to seize, to lay hold on, to appropriate. 

Gobble. Same signification as the foregoing, except used generally in a more phi- 
! ical sense. 

ush. To fancy, when called upon to recite, that you see the printed page, and 

then commence reading in the languages, to really wee the page, &c. 

Fizzle. To rise with modest reluctance, to hesitate often, to decline finally ; gen- 
erally, to misunderstand the question. 

Flunk. To decline peremptorily, and then to whisper, “I had it all, except that 
confounded little place.” 

Skin. ‘To read over a lesson with a friend and not be offended at his assumption 
of superior knowledge. 

Sickness. Lndisposition arising from a direct effort of volition. 

Set up. To go down, and to take down, and then, sometimes, to lie down. 

Boot-licker. (Obsolete in college. | 

Excuse. An exercise of the ingenuity. 

Appointment. A reward of ingenuity. 

Splurge. To expatiate at large, to appeal to broad and general principles. 

Performance. Any action, word, thought, feeling, emotion, conception, notion ; 
anything, nothing. 

Round. Not perpendicular, not all straight. 

Time. A spree, a row, an occasion, who's afraid. 

Seed. (See Boy.) 


Over the Left. “ Stating that which is not true as if it were so.”— Whately. 


The New Enotann Orrenino has been gladly received. The factory 
our heartiest regards—imay they have the privilege of handling the broomstick (in the 


girls have 


right way, of course) around some 
We have a 
next No. 


hearth, as ably as they now wield the pe 
few puns on hand, whieh our readers must patiently wait for till ou 





